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Great Expansion, Record Values—and Marked Disequilibrium 


Extraordinary Peaks Attained by 
U. S. World Trade in 1947 


Grace A. WITHEROW 


SPECIAL PROGRAMS BRANCH, 
AREAS DIVISION, 

OFFICE OF INTERNATIONAL TRADE, 
DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 


=— STATES foreign trade, 
after reaching a relatively high level for 
a nonwar year in 1946, showed an ex- 
traordinary expansion in 1947. Exports 
increased to a monthly average of 
$1,320,000,000 in the second quarter, and, 
although they declined from this high 
level in succeeding quarters of the year, 
the annual total reached a record value 
of $14,456,000,000. This was a gain of 
48 percent over the 1946 total of $9,739,- 
000,000 and 76 percent over 1920, which 
year recorded the previous high peace- 
time value of $8,228,000,000. It rep- 
resented also a slight gain over $14,259,- 
000.000 worth of goods exported in the 
high war year 1944, when lend-lease 
shipments (comprising mainly military 
goods) constituted 80 percent of the ex- 
ports. 

Imports increased to $5,731,000,000, 
which was also a record value, although 
it was only two-fifths as large as the ex- 
port total. Incoming goods showed some 
decline in the third quarter from the 
preceding quarter but thereafter, 
and in December recorded the highest 
monthly total of the year. The 1947 im- 
ports represented an increase of 17 per- 
cent over the 1946 value of $4,909,000,000 
and 9 percent over the previous high 
value of $5,278,000,000 in 1920. 

Rises in prices accounted for nearly 
one-half of the increase in the value of 
exports and more than the entire in- 
crease in the value of imports over the 
1946 level. Import prices in 1947 made 
the largest advance in many years, and 
export prices the greatest advance since 
1942. 

In terms of quantity as measured by 
the index numbers shown in table 2, 
Which eliminate the influence of the 
fluctuations of price, total exports in- 
creased 24 percent in 1947 over the to- 


rose 
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tal in 1946 and 156 percent over the 
1936-38 prewar average. Imports, on 
the other hand, dropped nearly 5 per- 
cent below the total in 1946 and showed 
only a 9 percent gain over the average 
annual imports in 1936-38. 


Significance of Gap Between 
Exports and Imports 


FOR MANY years United States exports 
of merchandise have regularly exceeded 
merchandise imports in value, and in 
1947 the gap between the outflow and 
inflow of goods widened greatly. The ex- 
cess of exports amounting to one and 
one-half times the value of imports in 
1947 was an outstanding feature of the 
year’s foreign trade. Since export trad- 
ing was resumed largely on a “‘cash-pur- 


chase” basis* in 1947, as lend-lease and 
UNRRA shipments terminated, the huge 
export surplus very sharply drained 
world dollar holdings. Although the 1943 
and 1944 export balances in total trade 
had been larger than in 1947, lend-lease 
supplies in those years were a predomi- 
nant part of total exports. Also, in the 
smaller balance for 1946, “aid and re- 
lief’”’ shipments, demanding no credits 
or dollar resources, were a more impor- 
tant part of the total than in 1947. 


1The expression “cash-purchase”’ is used 
loosely to cover all exports not shipped in 
the form of grants-in-aid. Thus it includes 
paid-for exports bought with the proceeds 
of direct loans by the United States and 
also those made possible by Export-Import 
Bank credits drawn upon by the importing 
country, in addition to the normal type of 
cash trade. 
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The large demand for United States 
goods reflected the disequilibrium which 
continues to exist in production and 
trade of the leading world trading areas. 
Although countries in former theaters of 
war have made substantial headway in 
increasing industrial as well as agricul- 
tural production, neither Europe nor 
Asia have yet restored production to nor- 
mal proportions and both are supplying 
far less than their prewar share of world 
trade.* Poor harvests in Europe last year 
greatly affected the total food supply of 
that continent. Compared with the 
continued inadequate supplies for world 
distribution from Europe and Asia, 
United States industrial production 
showed an increase of 87 percent. and 
agricultural production a gain of 35 per- 
cent over 1935-39 annual average. More- 
over, this increase in United States pro- 
duction was accompanied by a rise in the 
percentage of total output made avail- 
able to foreign markets. 


Production and Foreign Trade 


THE UNITED STATES made available 
in 1947 nearly 12 percent of the total 
production of movable goods to foreign 
markets, compared with 7'2 percent in 
1937 and 1939, and 10 percent in 1946. 
The 1946 and 1947 percentages take ac- 
count of Army “civilian supply” ship- 
ments in addition to the exports—as re- 
ported by Customs authorities. Only 
immediately after World War I and at 
the peak of lend-lease shipments during 
World War II did this country send 
-abroad a larger portion of total output 
than in 1947. 

Importations have not kept pace in 
expansion and, therefore, contributed 
less to national production than before 
the war. Imports in 1947 were only 
slightly more than double in value the 
prewar 1936-38 annual average, while 
United States production of movable 
goods showed a trebling in value. 


Cash-Purchase Exports 


CASH-PURCHASE exports valued at 
$13,714,000,000 in 1947 formed 95 percent 
of total exports, an increase from 38 
percent in 1945 and 82 percent in 1946. 
Purchases made on both “cash and 
credit” terms amounted to $3,760,000,000 
in 1945 and $7,964,000,000 in 1946. The 
trade increased to a high value of $1,352,- 
000,000 in May but decreased, thereafter, 
to approximately $1,100,000,000 monthly 
in the final months of the year. 


Other Exports 


SHIPMENTS of lend-lease goods and 
UNRRA supplies came virtually to an end 


* Article “World Trade Now Exceeds Pre- 
war Levels Despite Dislocations” in the 
March 27, 1948, issue of this publication 
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in 1947. The transfer of title to lend- 
lease goods was completed in 1946, and 
only relatively small amounts remained 
to be shipped in 1947. Of the total ship- 
ments, amounting to $24,000,000, more 
than 85 percent had left the country be- 
fore the middle of the year. 

Exports by the United Nations Relief 
and Rehabilitation Administration, 
which amounted to more than a billion 
dollars’ worth of merchandise in 1946, 
declined to $388,000,000 in 1947. The 
United States Government terminated 
purchases for shipment to Europe in 
March 1947 and to Asia in June 1947, but 
goods previously arranged for and goods 
purchased by UNRRA with “free funds” 
continued to be shipped to the end of the 
year. 


All lend-lease goods sent abroad after the 
close of the war went out on the basis of 
agreements reached with recipient countries 
which permitted them to take, on a loan 
basis, goods already contracted for and, in 
many instances, ordered to specification 


Shipments under other “aid and relief” 
programs in 1947 were as follows: Greek. 
Turkish, $27,000,000; United States Fop. 
eign Relief, $168,000,000; Interim Aid, 
$21,000,000; International Relief Organ. 
ization, $2,000,000; and “private relief” 
$113,000,000. The last-named groyp 
covers shipments by the Red Crogg 
CARE, and other private agencies, a 
cluding church groups, but not the large 
number of noncommercial parcels sent 
by individuals which are not included ip 
foreign-trade statistics. The noncom. 
mercial parcel-post shipments to Europe 
and the Far East increased from $145. 
000,000 in 1946 to $250,000,000 in 1947 
Army civilian supplies which are also not 
covered in the foreign-trade statistics as 
published through 1947 totaled $895,000,. 
000 as indicated in footnote 2 to table 1. 


Estimates based on sampling of parcel- 
post records by the Department of Com. 
merce—1946 data revised, 1947 data are final 


MERCHANDISE EXPORTS TO AND IMPORTS 
FROM LEADING TRADE AREAS 
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Most major ports of the United States are now splendidly equipped to handle the vast quantities of goods flowing in the streams of the 


Composition of Exports 


FINISHED manufactures, valued at 
$8,602,000,000, showed an extraordinary 
increase in 1947. These articles, form- 
ing the largest of the economic groups 
of exports, as they regularly did for 
many years, accounted for approxi- 
mately 77 percent of the increase of 
$4,776,000,000 shown in total exports. As 
a group, they formed 60 percent of total 
exports, compared with 49 percent in 
1936-38 and 52 percent in 1946. 

Semimanufactured exports, showing a 
larger percentage increase than finished 
articles, reached $1,733,000,000, after re- 
cording a decline from wartime levels in 
1945 and making only a moderate ad- 
vance in 1946. The group, nevertheless, 
constituted only 12 percent of total ex- 
ports, as compared with approximately 
18 percent in 1936-38. 

Crude materials made only a slight 
gain to $1,578,000,000, after recording 


Nation’s international commerce. 


the outstanding increase among the eco- 
nomic groups in 1946 and, therefore, 
dropped in relative importance in the 
trade. These materials comprised 11 per- 
cent of total exports,as compared with 23 
percent in 1936-38 and 15 percent in 1946. 

Although the total quantity of food 
sent abroad (Army civilian supplies ex- 
cluded) was not as large as in 1946, the 
value of foodstuffs exports advanced to 
a high value of $2,365,000,000 in 1947, 
a figure exceeded only in 1919 when the 
total rose to $2,641,000,000. The in- 
crease over 1946 was due largely to ad- 
vance in prices, a more important fac- 
tor in the rise in value of this group than 
in the rise for any other. Foodstuffs 
dropped in the trade from 23 percent in 
1946 to 16.6 percent of total exports in 
1947. The group still showed, however, 
a larger percentage gain than any other 
over the 1936-38 average, when food- 
stuffs were only 10.5 percent of United 
States exports. 


United States 1 rports, Imports, and Balance of Merchandise Trade 


{Value in millions of dollars 


Merchandis« 


TABLE 1 
Yearly average, and year Exports 
Cash 
otal 
. purch ist 
1436-38 2, 67 2 O67 
1934-4] 41,115 3, ROS 
1942-44 11, 768 2, 837 
1941 h, 147 4, 367 
142 & O80 5 120 
1943 12, O65 2 49 
1944 14, 259 2, S41 
1945 4, 803 3, 760 
1048 9, 739 7, i4 
1947 14, 45¢ 13,714 


' Includes reexports. 


Cash as 
percent 
of total 


Excess of exports (+ 
or imports 


Imports as 


imports |,Pereent of | -poeay Cash 

total exports purchase 4 

100.0 2, 480 S39 +478 +-478 
93.6 2, 763 67.1 +1, 352 +1, 090 
24. 1 3, 349 28.5 +8, 419 ~512 
S4.8 3, 345 65.0 +1, 802 4-1, 22 
aS. 6 2,745 44.0 +5, 335 +375 

19.7 3, 381 26.1 +9, S84 —832 
19.9 3,019 27.5 +10, 340 1,078 

38.3 4,156 42.2 +5, (67 —376 
SL.S 4, 009 MO. 4 +4, 830 +3, 055 
04.9 731 0.6 +8, 725 +-7, 983 


?Excludes Army “civilian supplies’ as follows: 1944, $155,000,000; 1945, $724,000,000; 1946, $447,000,000; and 1947, 


§895,,000,000 
187,000,000; and 1947, $15,352,000,000. 


lotal exports, including “civilian supplies’”’ 


were: 1944, $14,412,000,000; 1945, $10,527,000,000; 1946, $10, 


Represents total exports excluding lend-lease, UN RRA, and “private relief’ shipments and other aid or relief 
‘ Excess of cash-purchase exports over total imports or excess of total imports over cash-purchase exports 
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Commodity Exports 


AMONG commodity exports, machinery, 
valued at $2,353,000,000, ranked first 
in importance in 1947. Including in- 
dustrial machinery, electrical apparatus, 
agricultural implements, printing ma- 
chinery, and _ office machines and 
showing an increase of 72 percent com- 
pared with 1946, this group composed 
more than one-fourth of exports of fin- 
ished manufactures. A wide range of 
commodities showed marked expansion 
in foreign sales. Increases from a year 
earlier as shown by individual items 
such as radio sets, textile machinery, 


TABLE 2.—/ndexves of Changes in Quantity, 
Unit Value, and Value of United States 
Larports and Imports 


Yearly average and year . bat Value 
lotal exports, United States 
merchandise 
1936-38 100 100 100 
1939-41 135 102 138 
1942-44 269 148 399 
1929 136 130 176 
1937 108 104 113 
1941 157 109 72 
1942 206 133 274 
1943 301 146 139 
1944 290 167 44 
1945 197 167 328 
1946 206 2 158 325 
1947 256 191 48s 
Imports for consumption { 
1936-38 100 100 100 
1939-41 104 105 109 
1942-44 97 140 136 
1929 114 154 177 
1937 114 108 122 
ly4! , 117 112 131 
1942 87 129 113 
1943 97 141 138 
1944 105 151 158 
1945 107 155 166 
1946 113 172 195 
1947 109 210 229 


Includes lend-lease, UNRRA, other aid and relief, 
and commercial exports. 

2 Apparent price decline is due to the diminishing 
part in total trade of lend-lease exports, which had shown 
a greater price rise during the war years than non-lend- 
lease goods. In 1945 the unit value of non-lend-lease 
exports was 144 (1936-38 as 100) as compared with 167, 
the unit value of total exports as shown in this table 





TABLE 3. 





-Merchandise Trade by Economic Classes: Value and Percentage Distribution 


[Value in millions of dollars} 


an Cc > mate- 
Total rude ate 





rials 

Yearly average and year 
r. Per- | y.1,,| Per- 
Value cont Value cent 

Exports of United States 

merchandise: 

1936-38 ___ 2,925 | 100.0 659 22.9 
1939-41 ___ 4,026 | 100.0 457 11.4 
1942-44 11, 669 | 100.0 545 4.7 
1945 9, 586 | 100.0 675 9.1 
1946 9,502 | 100.0 | 1,416 14.9 
1947 2 14, 278 | 100.0 | 1, 578 11.1 


Imports for consumption 


1936-38 2,461 | 100.0 760 30.9 


2. 
1939-41 2,680 100.0 | 1,044 39.0 
1942-44 3,346 | 100.0 | 1,052 31.4 
1945 4,075 | 100.0 | 1,164 28. 6 
1946 4,792 | 100.0 | 1,700 35.5 
1947 5,642 | 100.0 1,742 30.9 


Foodstuffs 


nNnore- 


Finished man- 
ufactures ex- 
cluding mili- 


Semimanu- 
factures 


Military 
equipment } 


tary 
r. ‘ Per- r, ‘ Per- r Per- y Per- 
Value cent | Value cent | Value cank 1 VOC! one 
306 10.5 519 17.7 1, 422 48.6 q 0.3 
352 8.7 737 18.8 | 1,946 48.3 515 12.8 
473 12.6 | 1,035 8.9 | 3,89 33.4 | 4,721 40.5 
, 676 17.5 782 8.2 4, 341 45.3 1, 909 19.9 
172 22.9 S96 9.4 4, 042 52.0 477 8 
, 365 16.6 1, 733 12.1 &, 602 60.2 
720 29.2 503 20. 4 477 19.4 1 (*) 
622 23. 2 590 22.0 $23 15.8 1 (*) 
997 29.8 674 2%. 1 467 14.0 155 4.6 
1, 155 28.3 928 22.6 632 15. 5 196 4.8 
1, 317 27.5 930 19.4 840 17.5 5 l 
1, 672 29.6 | 1,246 22. 1 983 17.4 


1 Military equipment includes aircraft, military tanks, explosives, firearms, and other strictly military items through 
1945; largely aircraft parts and accessories and firearms and ammunition in 1946 


? Excludes Army “civilian supplies’’; totals including “civilian supplies”’ 


as follows: Total, $15,173,000,000; crude ma- 


terials, $1,601,000,000; foodstuffs, $3,124,000,000; sernimanufactures, $1,783,000,000; and finished manufactures, $8,666,000,- 


000. 


Percentage distribution including ‘civilian supplies,’ crude materials, 10.6 percent; foodstuffs, 20.6 percent, semi- 


manufactures 11.8 percent; and finished manufactures, 57.1 percent. 


’ Explosives and firearms only. 
* Mainly aircraft parts. 
* Less than one-tenth of 1 percent. 


electrical appliances, air-conditioning 
and refrigerating equipment, and house- 
hold refrigerators ranged from 130 to 
240 percent. Exports of the large group 
of mining, well, and pumping machinery, 
after showing expansion in the war years, 
and in 1946, increased by 89 percent in 
the recent period. Moreover, construc- 
tion and conveying machinery increased 
138 percent over 1946 trade, and also re- 
corded a higher total than in any year 
of the war period. 

Textiles and textile manufactures, 
which had risen to a higher value in the 
first half of 1947 than in all of 1946 and 
totaled $1,375,000,000 for the year, 
ranked as the second largest commodity 
export. This group made up less than 
5 percent of United States exports of 
manufactures, including semimanufac- 
tures, in 1936-38, but after showing 
marked increase in the war period and 
further gains thereafter, particularly in 
1946, composed 13 percent of the manu- 
factures total in 1947. Cotton yarns, as 
well as cloth, and wearing apparel, were 
exported in increased quantity compared 
with 1946. In the closing months of 1947, 
however, textile exports began to show 
a marked downward trend. 

Automobiles, including parts and ac- 
cessories, which also had recorded a 
larger total by midyear than in all of the 
preceding year, rose to a value of 
$1,098,000,000 in 1947, and ranked as 
third largest export. Shipments in- 
cluded 267,000 passenger cars and 273,- 
000 motortrucks, these totals represent- 
ing increases of 40 percent and 112 per- 
cent, respectively, over the 1936-38 
annual average exports. 

Iron and steel-mill products, valued at 
$825,000,000, chemicals and related prod- 
ucts at $766,000,000, merchant vessels at 
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$625,000,000, and petroleum products at 
$542,000,000, moved into fourth, fifth, 
sixth, and seventh places among manu- 
factured commodities. Steel and chemi- 
cals showed marked increase in the war 
period, remained at high levels in 1946, 
and made further large gains in 1947. 
Sales of merchant vessels became a large 
items of trade only in the recent period. 
Petroleum products increased in value 
in 1947 owing partly to price advances, 
after falling off sharply in 1946 from the 
high wartime levels. 

Together, these 
groups—machinery, 


seven commodity 
textiles, automo- 











biles, iron and steel, chemicals, merchant 
vessels, and petroleum products—com. 
prised 73 percent of exports of many. 
factures, including semimanufactures. 
Wheat, including flour, was the leag. 
ing foodstuff exported in 1947. Although 
shipments increased only 14 percent in 
quantity, to 350,000,000 bushels, the high 
price contributed to an advance of 4 
percent in value to $892,000,000. Exports 
of other foodstuffs—meats, fats, dairy 
products, eggs, and vegetables—stjjj 
continued large as compared with pre. 
war trade but, nevertheless, showed con. 
siderable decrease compared with im. 
mediately preceding annual periods, 
Among crude-material exports, coal 
made the largest advance from a year 
earlier and ranked as the largest among 
commodities in this group. Amounting 
to nearly 69,000,000 tons valued at $619.- 
000,000 in 1947, coal shipments were 
about 62 percent larger than in 1946 dur- 
which period shipments to Europe began. 
Coal destined to that continent in the 
recent period comprised more than one. 
half of total coal exports. Unmanufac- 
tured cotton, usually the leading crude- 
material export, declined to 1,380,000,000 
pounds, or by 31 percent, as compared 
with 1946, and 52 percent compared with 
the average for 1936-38. Valued at $423.- 
000,000, cotton ranked as second largest 
crude-material export Unmanufac- 
tured tobacco, the third leading item of 





the group, amounted to 507,000,000 
pounds valued at $271,000,000. This was 
a decrease of 24 percent from the rela- 
tively large quantity of tobacco exported 
in 1946. 


TABLE 4 United States Exports of Leading Commodities bu Economic Groups 
[Value millio yf dollars Commodities in eact roup are listed in order of value of total trade ir 1947] 
Q t Value 
Commodity ii 
19:3¢ id 194 1047 193 ° 19 147 
eTa r 
Crade materials 
Coal P 1,000 long tons 12. 35 42. 5Q5 HR RR] ‘ hy 619 
Cotton, unmanufactured mil. Ib 2, RNC On 1, 380 19 Dal 123 
Tobacco, unmanufactured do 150 H3 WO7 13 y 4 271 
Crude petroleum 1,000 bbl 64, SOS 42, 574 45, 862 91 74 % 
Foodstuffs 
Wheat, includir mil. bu fi2 OM 0) f 892 
Dairy products and s ia 338 
Fruits and vegetables on 97 279 
Meats and edible fats mil. Ib 200 1, 79 7 4 154 on 
Manufactures, including semimanufactures 
Machinery, total 134 l es - 3 
Electrical apparatus 10) 4 pel 
Industrial machinery, total : S42 1, 337 
Agricultural implement 158 $18 
lractors, new number 33.180 65.975 108. 4534 ‘ 7 146 
Textiles and textile manufactures ? 87 7 1,375 
Cotton cloth, duck, and tire fabric mil. sq. yd 252 77 1, 448 27 525 
Automobiles, including parts and accessories, total ast o 1, 088 
*asserniger automobiles, new thousand 100 117 7 113 123 335 
Motortrucks and husses, new do 129 171 273 7 1 14 
Iron and steel-mill product 
Total, ineludi rap 1,000 long tons 5, 291 4, 581 6, 241 199 117 825 
Total, excluding scrap do 2, 278 1, 448 6, O68 144 141 815 
Chemicals and related products 3 117 100) 766 
Merchant vessels number 12 1, 483 1, 838 2 117 625 
Petroleum products 253 a 2 
Motor fuel and gasoline 1,000 bbl 31,176 | 38,311 36,854 R2 10 135 
Lubricating oils do 9,588 10,924 | 14, 07F 74 118 195 


! Includes electrical apparatus, industrial machinery, office appliances, printing machinery, and agricultural machir- 


ery and implements 


? Includes finished products, and yarns and other semimanufactures. 


3 Excludes explosives and phosphate rock. 
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World Distribution 


Eastern Hemisphere 


TRADITIONALLY, Western European 
countries have been a main destination 
for United States exports (see chart on 
page 4). Europe, including the United 

Kingdom, was as usual the main desti- 
nation in 1947, although goods sent there 
amounted to a smaller proportion of total 
exports than in 1946, in extension of the 
downward trend apparent in prewar 
years. The trade included exceptionally 
large amounts of grain, coal, textiles, 
transportation equipment, and other 
commodities necessary for relief or re- 
construction as indicated in table 5. 
Total exports to the 16 ERP countries 
and Germany increased from an average 
of $1,129,000,000 in 1936-38, and $3,278,- 
000,000 in 1946, to $4,830,000,000 in 1947. 
Shipments of meats, dairy products, and 
eggs showed declines compared with the 
large exports in 1946, but continued much 
higher than in prewar years. 

Exports to the Far East, an area in- 
cluding southern and eastern Asia and 
Oceania, increased 46 percent in 1947 to 
$1,935,000,000 from $1,328,000,000 in 1946. 





EXPORTS BY ECONOMIC GROUPS 


BILLIONS OF DOLLARS 
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This amount was three and a half times 
the annual average value of exports to 
the area in 1936-38, but the trade repre- 
sented only 13 percent of United States 


Erports of Leading Commodities by Areas: Value and Percentage Distribution, 


1938 and 1947 


{Value in millions of dollars] 


TABLE 5. 
Commodity 
Coal 1938 fvalue - 
(percent 
Cotton, unmanufactured Berar 
Foodstuffs bce 
Machinery Beene 
Textiles and manufactures ees 
Automo! cluding parts Loreneaer 
Iron and stee 1] products Bonne 
Chemicals and related products beer 
Merchant vessel es 
Petroleum product dieoment 
Other exports including total reexports baronet 
l il export beet 
Coal ans iene 
tpercent 
Cotton, unmanufactured een 
Foodstuff Sarena 
Machiner Aenea 
Textiles and manufactures binnwoh 
Automobiles, including parts ae 
Iron and steel-mill products ere 
Chemicals and related products hoe 
Merchant vessels hen 
Petroleum product baesteae 
Other exports, including total reexports [value 


(percent 


fvalue 


Total exports 
Total expor (percent 


* Less than one-half of unit shown 


1948 
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: Amer- ERP Fast- : 
Total Can- ican poeta ern Far Other 
: ada Re- tries En- East areas 
puhlies : rope 
52.7 48. 7 2. 6 8) 0.1 1.3 
100.0 92.4 4.9 x 2 2.5 
228. 6 12.5 2.6 124.4 27.2 61.7 .2 
100.0 . 5 1.1 54.4 | 11.9 27.0 +a 
432. 4 74.9 46.3 269.3 | 3.8 20. 4 17.7 
100.0 17.3 10.7 62.3 9 4.7 4.1 
486. 3 72. 1 113.0 100.4 53. 6 88.3 58.9 
100.0 14.8 23.2 20.6 11.0 18. 2 12. 1 
G1.8 10. 2 20.4 16.3 9 21.7 12.2 
100.0 11.1 33. 1 17.8 1.0 23. 6 13.3 
270.4 R45 67.3 67.9 9.6 47.5 39. 7 
100.0 14.2 24.9 25. 1 6 17.6 14.7 
184. 2 21.8 39. 2 38. 1 10.4 62.4 12.3 
100.0 11.8 21.3 20) 5.6 43.9 6.7 
127.2 22. 2 28. 0 39.0 2.5 25.6 10.0 
100.0 17.5 22. 0 30 2.0 20. 1 7.9 
2.9 . 4 2 2 (@ «@ 
100.0 . 13.8 7u 6.9 (* x 
278. f 15.0 26.4 131 5.6 1.3 45.9 
100.0 5 47.1 2.0 19.5 16.5 
939. 1 151.7 124.4 387.4 35. 2 193. 0 47.5 
100.0 16,2 13. 2 41.3 3. 7 20. 6 5. 1 
$004.4 167.8 480.6 1,176.4 149.1 575. 0 245.6 
100. 0 15. 1 15.5 38.0 18 18.6 7.9 
621.5 296, 4 26. 6 9 9 5 4.4 IR 5 
100.0 6.4 4 l ’ 7 4.6 
423.4 14.0) 5.7 218.4 19.4 132 3.2 
100.0 10.4 l 51.6 4.6 31.3 8 
2, 358. 6 146.3 433.0 (1,300.8 88.0 HA. 1 125. 6 
100.0 6. 2 18. 4 55. 2 8 11.2 3 
2, 352. 8 420) 849. 7 424.7 158.9 259. 4 239.8 
100.0 17.9 36. 1 18. 1 6.8 11.0 10.2 
1, 374.9 160. 1 6, 7 231 8.3 0.8 317.7 
100. 0 11.6 23.8 16.8 6 24. 1 23.1 
1, 146.0 186 15.9 191.0 7 91.4 154.0 
100.0 16 45.0 16.7 6 8.0 13.4 
8§24. 7 119.3 37.3 205. 7 21.2 77.0 (1.3 
100.0 14.5 4.9 24.9 2.6 9.3 8 
782.7 101.1 246. 6 21)2.8 14.2 165.3 52.6 
100.0 12.9 31.5 25.9 1.8 21.1 6.7 
625. 3 9.6 219. 1 329. 9 6.2 34. 1 26.5 
100. 0 1.5 35.0 52.8 1.0 5.5 ‘9 
542. 1 72.4 77.7 231.7 ee 99. 8 52.8 
100.0 13.4 14.3 42.7 1.4 18. 4 9.7 
404.2 586.8 814.1 (1,168.4 93. 6 475.6 270.8 
100.0 17.2 23.9 34.2 2.7 14.0 8.0 
14, 456.4 (2,072.9 (3,852.4 (4,829.6 431.1 |1,934.6 | 1,335.8 
100.0 14.3 6. 6 3.4 3.0 13.4 9.2 


1943 


1944 1945 1946 1947 
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exports compared with 19 percent before 
the war. As indicated in table 5, textiles 
and foodstuffs were the principal exports. 
Machinery, chemicals, unmanufactured 
cotton, and petroleum products ranked 
lower than these in 1947 whereas in 1938, 
machinery, iron and steel, and unmanu- 
factured cotton were largest in the trade 
in the order named. 

Africa and the Near East, a large area 
of the Eastern Hemisphere with which 
United States trade was relatively small 
before the war, took 7.8 percent of total 
exports in 1947. Exports to the area have 
grown from an average of $160,000,000 in 
1936-38 to $619,000,000 in 1946 to $1,125,- 
000,000 in 1947. 


Western Hemisphere 


The Latin American countries stood 
out as the area which most largely ex- 
panded its purchases of United States 
merchandise in 1947. Compared with 16 
percent in 1936-38 and 22 percent in 
1946, the American Republics received 
27 percent of United States exports. 
The trade valued at $3,852,000,000 in 
1947 showed an increase of nearly 700 
percent over prewar average and almost 
83 percent over 1946. The purchases 
consisted largely of manufactured ar- 
ticles, and for such leading commodities 
as chemicals and related products, in- 
dustrial machinery, iron and steel-mill 
products, electrical apparatus, and auto- 
mobiles, they comprised from 32 to 45 
percent of total United States exports. 
Machinery valued at $850,000,000 made 
up 22 percent of the total exports to Latin 
America. Automobiles, including parts 
and accessories, valued at $516,000,000, 
and representing 13 percent of total ex- 
ports, ranked in second place. Food- 
stuffs, iron and steel, textiles and their 

(Continued on p. 33) 
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Advertising: Powerful Instrument 
for World-Trade Promotion 


Georce L. BELL 


ASSOCIATE DIRECTOR, 
OFFICE OF INTERNATIONAL TRADE, 


DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 


a never since the birth 
of this Nation has there been a period of 
such intensive interest in world trade 
and international affairs, by traders and 
public alike, as there is today. 

Right after ending a year with the 
highest peak of foreign trade in the his- 
tory of the United States, we are now 
launched into a multi-billion-dollar Eu- 
ropean Recovery Program. We have led 
in drafting an International Trade Or- 
ganization Charter which awaits the fi- 
nal approval of Congress—and on June 
12 the matter of renewal of the vital 
Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act comes 
before Congress. When we add the new 
areas of trade affected by export con- 
trols, we have the reasons why Congress 
has focused so much attention on inter- 
national trade, and why Congress will 
continue to do so. 

These important developments have 
given the Office of International Trade 
new and heavy responsibilities. Our 
widened horizon in international affairs 
has created new obligations for both 
world traders and Government. One 
important aspect of these new obliga- 
tions is the big job that must be done by 
business and industry in trade promotion 
and advertising to match the new global 
concepts. 

Modern United States trade promotion 
was created and built up by advertising, 
but today’s world-trade promotion re- 
quires the combined efforts of exporters, 
importers, advertising agencies, manu- 
facturers, distributors, and Government, 
working as a team in foreign lands 


Three Basic Phases 


THE MAJOR JOB of trade promotion 
and advertising is to sell. But that isn’t 
all—we need a top-level international 
public-relations job. This job falls into 


three basic phases. First, to tell our own 
people about the essentiality and value of 
balanced two-way trade, especially em- 
phasizing the importance of imports: 
second, to sell United States goods, ideas, 
and techniques abroad; and third, to 
broadcast to the world that the United 





Bell 


George L. 


States is not only an exporter of manu- 
factured and agricultural products, but 
is also a market 
raw and semiprocessed materials which 
are necessary for our own industrial ma- 
chine, and that it is also now a potential 
market—far more than ever before—for 
non-raw-material imports. Trade pro- 
motion and its related services to busi- 
ness helped to bring about the mass pro- 
duction, swift distribution, and, conse- 
quently, the great wealth which have 
given this Nation the world’s highest 
standard of living. And it is the con- 
tinuing objective of the United States 
Government in its international activi- 


for huge quantities of 


ties to help extend these proven tech- 
niques for attaining a higher standard of 
living over the world. 

Our first objective should be to inform 
our people about the role of international 
trade as a vital force in their own lives. 
World trade has quickened surely and 





Telling the World About Ourselves, Our Ideals, Our Good, 


rapidly in direct proportion to the growth 
of swift communication. Before World 
War I the average American and Euro- 
pean thought of communication largely 
as between neighboring states and coun- 
tries. Today, people everywhere realize 
that communication on an inter-con- 
tinental scale can be profitable. Preyj- 
ously, we thought of promotion and agd- 
vertising in terms of regional markets. 
National markets were developed only in 
the twenties and thirties. Now, we are 
compelled by the force of circumstances 
to think of markets and trade promotion 
on a truly world-wide scale. 

Then, too, we should tell our people 
about the importance of world trade and 
its effect on the United States economy. 
Relatively few have adequate knowledge 
of what world trade is all about. Many 
do not realize how interdependent all 
nations and people have now become 
Even fewer realize the need for an ex- 
panding yet balanced two-way trade 
We must tell the story that, if we are to 
maintain our role of world leadership, 
we must conduct a truly international 
exchange of and services. We 
must do this to help ourselves as well as 
our customers. 


goods 


Films Play Potent Role 


CONSTRUCTIVE developments by non- 
governmental sources in this field during 
the past year have not been lacking. 
For example, the Twentieth Century 
Fund, an organization devoted to na- 
tional and international economic stud- 
ies, recently produced a 16-mm. 20-min- 
ute film called ‘Round Trip.”” This film 
is an outstanding production and is de- 
signed to appeal to adult audiences in 
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explaining the importance of two-way 
trade 
Some industrial firms have already 


entered the field of international trade 
promotion with films. For example, the 
U. S. Rubber Co. has produced a good 20- 
minute film called “Two-Way Street,” 
which tells the meaning of world trade. 
It has been made available to thousands 
of people in schools, as well as members 
of veteran, religious, and civic organiza- 
tions which are add to their 
knowledge of international affairs. 


eager to 
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Recently, there has been evidence of 
the growing interest and activities of 
business and public-relations film pro- 
ducers who are working with city offi- 
cials and businessmen of various port 
cities. The objective of the producers 
is to encourage production of films telling 
the role of port cities in world trade. 
such films are excellent visual aids which 
can help promote a city’s port facilities, 
its people, its commercial and cultural 
institutions—not only to foreign ship- 
pers, but to domestic shippers as well. 
They can be used at conventions, State 
fairs, and business meetings in the United 
States and can help tell the American 
story at international trade fairs and in 
film libraries abroad. 

Such trade promotion can readily be 
financed by cities, States, or port au- 
thorities, or jointly by these official 
bodies and commercial firms and facili- 
ties benefiting from increased interna- 
tional shipments moving through their 
ports: for example, transportation com- 
panies, freight forwarders, warehouses 
and subsidiary service organizations en- 
gaged in the export-import business. 


Story Must Carry Conviction 


WHAT IS our Government doing about 
international developments? What can 
the businessman do about it? How can 
the Government assist the trade com- 
munity? Let’s face facts. While the 
ERP is designed primarily to restore the 
war-shattered economies of the 16 par- 
ticipating European nations and West- 
ern Germany, this program of economic 
rehabilitation could dissolve into com- 
plete failure if the western democracies 
in Europe succumb to the _ political 
blandishments and economic pressures of 
the nations behind the Iron Curtain 
True, we want to see continued trade 
between Eastern and Western Europe, 
but not at the price of the loss of liberty 
and private trade in the West. 

Last summer's investigations by about 
200 Congressmen in Europe convinced 
Congress of the need to strengthen the 
“Voice of America.”” From a low point 
of about $12,400,000 it is expected that 
Congress will provide about $30,000,090 
forthis program. The funds will be used 
by the Department of State not merely 
to tell the story of the United States to 
the Western European nations, but to 
Strengthen and extend the program to 
reach into Eastern Europe as well, using 
the media of radio, press and publica- 
tions, motion-picture films, libraries, and 
exchanges of students, technicians, and 
other cultural and economic leaders. 

With regard to the second phase of a 
balanced world-trade program which in- 
Volves selling goods and ideas abroad, 
the question is posed: Can we really 
penetrate the Iron Curtain? The an- 
Swer is yes. Our special short-wave 
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radio programs reach deep into the heart 
of Russia and its satellite states. And 
every month 50,000 copies of the maga- 
zine America, published by the Depart- 
ment of State, go to Russia. It is 
printed in the Russian language. 

Is this propaganda? Usually propa- 
ganda is given away. Then this must be 
extraordinary propaganda, because it is 
sold, and United States observers say 
that a million copies a month could be 
sold just as easily. In fact, they report 
that the magazine is sold on the black 
market in the Soviet Union—including 
old issues and even single pages. Here 
is an unparalleled example of the thirst 
for knowledge about the United States 
that prevails throughout Eastern Eu- 
rope. While there are no serious gov- 
ernmental restrictions in transmitting 
information to Western Europe, the 
American story is not yet being told 


LEE 
Role Played by OIT 


The Office of International Trade, in 
the UL. S. Department of Commerce, 
plays, it is felt, a distinctly significant 
role in the drama of “world public rela- 
tions” in the economic and commercial 
fields, as outlined in the accompanying 
article by Associate Director Bell. OIT 
furnishes listings of published media in 
other countries. It can also provide cer- 
tain types of radio data, figures on sales 
potentials and facts as to buying habits. 
Three of the Office’s publications are 
generally regarded as “musts” for per- 
sons interested in world marketing. Not 
only Foremn Commerce WEEKLY but 
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also the series entitled “World Trade in Hn 
Commodities” and “International Refer- | 
ence Service” keep businessmen abreast nl 
of important international economic de- 
velopments. OIT also publishes trade nt 
lists giving names of firms dealing in a il 
very large number of commodities and il 
services, including detailed listings on | 
advertising media. Its World Trade {J 
Directory Reports provide pertinent in- [J 
dividual data, including financial stand- | 
ing and general reputation of firms nT 
abroad. Other handy references avail- i 
able are “Guides for New World Trad- 
ers.” “Channels for Trading Abroad,” | 
and “Foreign-Trade Basic Information nt 
Sources.” i 
Tecan 





adequately in that area. The story must 
be told—and told in the languages of the 
countries to which goods are sold. In- 
cidentally, most foreign propaganda dis- 
tributed in this country is in everyday 
English, which makes sense. If we are 
to register an impact in Europe it must 
be done in the languages Europeans un- 
derstand. 

Have we got something to promote? 
Certainly we have. We have the highest 
standard of living in the world and the 
greatest production. We have it because 
of certain basic forms of living with 
which all of us are familiar. The ele- 
ments which give us our way of life are 
worth telling abroad over and over again 
in advertising, in radio commercials, in 
pamphlets, in publications, and in every 
other medium at our command. 

While the last war was in progress, an- 
other war was going on. Few nations 
profited from the shooting war, but the 
survivors profited from the silent war 
against illiteracy. The results of this 
battle are especially important to the 
commercial world, and those of us con- 
cerned with world-trade promotion 
Should help continue the fight to im- 
prove man’s ability to learn to commu- 
nicate ideas. 

Our campaigns should appeal to those 
able to buy American goods wherever 
man can communicate with his fellows. 
The printed page and the spoken word 
are now available internationally within 
a matter of days or hours. Goods and 
production know-how follow after this 
fast transmission of ideas. 


With Giant Strides 


RECEPTIVITY abroad for advertising 
has made giant strides. Significant 
trends are indicated by the increased 
sales of American books, technical peri- 
odicals, fountain pens and writing paper, 
films, and radios. People everywhere are 
interested in radio, and television is sure 
to make new steps into the international 
field in the not too distant future. 

The ERP, because it is aimed at restor- 
ing the productive facilities of the 
countries affected, will mean future com- 
petition for American manufactured 
goods. Advertising and promotion can 
be used now to stress the reliability and 
durability of United States goods and 
dependability of a source of supply, in 
the markets which the recovered Euro- 
pean nations will enter when their pro- 
ductive capacity is eventually restored. 
But right now many of these 16 nations 
will be glad to have the opportunity of 
publishing and disseminating United 
States advertising messages on the wave 
of good feeling created by United States 
financial and moral support. 

In the last analysis world-trade pro- 
motional efforts by American industry 

(Continued on p. 42) 
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“Solid Cause for Hope That Economic Ils Can Be Cured” 


Reduction of World-Trade Barriers— 
Rhetoric or Reality? 


*Winturop G. Brown 


ACTING DEPUTY DIRECTOR, 
OFFICE OF INTERNATIONAL TRADE POLICY, 
DEPARTMENT OF STATE 


Eprror’s Note.—This article is based on Mr. 
Brown’s recent address at the World Trade 
Conference of the Cleveland (Ohio) World 
Trade Association. 


on MONTHS PAST, vast stacks of 
newsprint, oceans of ink, and hours of 
radio time have been employed to tell us 
about political controversies and dis- 
agreements among nations. On the eco- 
nomic side, by contrast, the story is of a 
measure of real progress. It is this 
progress that I want to discuss now. 

Recently at Habana, Cuba, the repre- 
sentatives of 54 nations, meeting under 
the auspices of the United Nations, 
reached agreement on a Charter for an 
International Trade Organization, to be 
submitted to their governments for ac- 
ceptance. This Charter is a broad code 
of international economic conduct. It is 
the culmination of more than 2 years of 
international effort, and at the final ses- 
sion of the conference William L. Clay- 
ton, head of the United States Delega- 
tion, had this to say: 

There have been other conferences on in- 
ternational economic affairs. But none of 
them has undertaken a task so difficult as 
the one that is completed here today. None 
of them has come to an agreement concerning 
so many vital economic interests of so many 
states. None of them has produced a docu- 
ment so comprehensive as the Habana Char- 
ter for world trade. Few, if any, of them 
have attained so notable a measure of success. 


Six months ago, at Geneva, the repre- 
sentatives of 23 nations, also meeting 
under the auspices of the United Na- 
tions, reached agreement on a General 
Agreement on Tariffs and Trade, con- 
taining rules for the conduct of many 
aspects of their trade with each other 
and providing for the tariff treatment of 
products accounting for more than half 
the world’s international trade. This 
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Agreement has already been put into 
effect by the principal trading nations 
represented at Geneva. 


Momentous Documents 


TO ANSWER the question posed in the 
title of this article requires an ex- 
amination of the background of these 
two rather momentous documents—of 
what it is that they seek to accomplish, 
and of the extent«eto which they may be 
expected to accomplish it. 

After World War II economic condi- 
tions were chaotic in the extreme. Not 
only was there tremendous physical de- 
struction of facilities for production, 
transportation, and communications, but 
there was also destruction of intangibles, 
such as breaking of business channels 
and liquidation of foreign investments. 
Shortages of food, clothing, fertilizer, 
raw materials. and machinery are still 
the rule. And during the war techniques 
for the control of trade by governments 
had been brought to a high degree of per- 
fection. In almost every country im- 
ports and exports are being controlled by 
government as to quantity, source, and 
destination. International trade has 
been turning toward bilateralism and 
control. 

Positive action on a wide scale was 
needed to reverse this trend and start 
trading nations moving again in the di- 
rection of multilateral international 
trade. No one nation, not even the 
United States, was powerful enough to 
accomplish this alone. It was important 
to act before the patterns of bilateralism 
and control had become too permanently 
fixed. 

The United States, therefore, in De- 
cember 1945 proposed the international 
adoption of certain rules for the conduct 
of international trade, and invited a con- 
siderable number of countries to nego- 
tiate with it and with each other for the 
reduction of tariffs and the regulation 
and limitation of the use of other trade 
barriers. 

This action found a ready response. 
One of the first acts of the Economic and 
Social Council of the United Nations 
early in 1946 was to appoint a committee 


of 18 nations to prepare for a United Na. 
tions Conference on Trade and Employ. 
ment. This committee adopted as the 
basis for its deliberations the Suggested 
Charter for an International Trade Or. 
ganization, published in September 1946 
by the United States. At London in the 
fall of 1946, at Geneva in the spring and 
summer of 1947, and at Habana at the 
conference just recently completed, the 
Charter has been debated and refined 
and improved. It is now ready for sub- 
mission to the legislatures of the par- 
ticipating countries for their approval. 

The invitations to tariff negotiations 
were accepted. The negotiations took 
place. The General Agreement on Tariffs 
and Trade has, for the most part, been 
put into effect. 


Fundamental Beliefs 


WHAT ARE the fundamental beliefs that 
have motivated all this effort? 

They are, first, the belief that excessive 
barriers to world trade must be reduced 
so that the volume of trade may be large. 
This does not mean a world of completely 
free trade. It does mean a world of 
“open” trade—readier access to world 
markets, greater opportunity for special- 
iZation, more active competition, larger 
industrial output, increased labor pro- 
ductivity at lower production costs. 

Second, the belief that international 
trade should be multilateral rather than 
bilateral. This simply means that trade 
should consist of buying and _ selling 
among the traders of many nations, 
rather than through a series of separate 
agreements between pairs of nations. 
Sales should not have to be confined to 
buyers who agree to deliver equivalent 
values in other specified goods. Traders 
should be able to buy and sell where they 
please, exchanging goods for money, and 
money for goods. That is multilateral 
trade. Bilateral trade, on the other 
hand, is close kin to barter. Such a sys- 
tem limits the number and size and kind 
of business transactions to the capacity 
of the weaker partner, and therefore 
ho!ds down the volume of world trade, 
freezing it into a rigid pattern that can- 
not be accommodated to changing con- 
ditions. 
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third, the belief that international 
trade should be nondiscriminatory, that 
each country shall give equal treatment 
to the commerce of all other nations. 
We have seen the results of trade dis- 
criminations during the years between 
two world wars—nations playing off 
trade with one country against that with 
another in a global game of political 
chess. Almost inevitably trade discrim- 
jnations develop political aspects, and 
the competitive c'ashes which in private 
enterprise are merely stimulating be- 
come national issues and involve na- 
tional pride when they occur in govern- 
ment-to-government dealings. 

Fourth, the belief that progressive 
trade policies must be supported by con- 
sistent policies for stabilization in the 
field of certain primary commodities. 
Prolonged and drastic fluctuations in 
world markets for these commodities 
can create widespread hardship and un- 
employment and thus undermine the 
very foundations of a cooperative world 
economy. Machinery and rules should 
be provided for reaching inter-govern- 
mental agreements to govern temporar- 
ily the production and marketing of such 
commodities when they are in burden- 
some world surplus. 

Fifth, the belief that though nations 
may choose to use different systems of 
trading, it is possible for them to work 
inharmony. Therefore, an effort should 
be made to find rules which, for example, 
will govern the operation of state trading 
enterprises in international trade so as 
to place those countries using such a sys- 
tem as nearly as possible on the same 
basis as those relying on private enter- 
prise. 

Sizth, the belief that it is essential to 
develop the resources of under-developed 
areas and to make the fullest use of the 
resources of all areas. Increased pro- 
duction and increased consumption lead 
the way hand in hand to increased pros- 
perity, and one’s most highly developed 
neighbors turn out to be one’s best 
markets. 

Seventh, the belief that -the availa- 
bility of machinery for easy interna- 
tional consultation, the obligation to 
consult, and agreement in advance on 
the rules of the game are the surest guar- 
anties against economic warfare. 

And so, under this Charter, nations 
which join the ITO would agree: 


1. To take measures designed to main- 
tain productive employment and buying 
power within their own borders as a means 
to stimulating trade, avoiding measures 
Which would create difficulties for the 
economies of others. 

2. To encourage private and public inter- 
National investment and to recognize the 
heed for economic advancement of less well- 
developed areas 
3. To negotiate for mutual reduction of 
trade barriers. 


May 15, 1948 





Potentially powerful stimuli to rational and expanding world trade of the future were 


imparted in this setting 





the Final Plenary Session of the World Conference on Trade 


and Employment at Habana, Cuba, March 24, 1948. 


4. To eliminate discriminattion in inter- 
national trade, except in exceptional and 
clearly defined circumstances. 

5. To lower the “invisible tariff” of cus- 
toms administration. 

6. To conduct international trade between 
private and public enterprises according to 
principles of nondiscrimination and fair 
dealing 

7. To curb and regulate international 
monopolies and cartels. 

8. To accept a code of principles to govern 
the formation and operation of intergovern- 
mental commodity agreements, which should 
be fair to producer and consumer alike and 
give producers and consumers an equal voice 
in their negotiation and operation. 

9. To consult with other members about 
contemplated action which might affect 
them adversely. 

The same basic beliefs also underlie 
the General Agreement on Tariffs and 
Trade, which is the second document 
cited at the beginning of this discussion. 
When the United States put forward to 
the world its proposals for rules to govern 
international trade and for an Interna- 
tional Trade Organization, it had avail- 
able also a mechanism for more concrete 
action—the mechanism of the Trade 
Agreements Act. Accordingly, as al- 
ready mentioned it invited a consider- 
able number of other nations to nego- 
tiate with it and with each other for the 
reduction of tariffs. As a result, 23 
countries, representing over three-quar- 
ters of the world’s international trade, 
met at Geneva, and after 7 months of 
negotiation, reached agreement on the 
text of an agreement which specifies the 
tariff treatment of products which ac- 
count for more than half of the world’s 
trade. Imports of these products by the 


Geneva countries prewar amounted to 
over ten billions of dollars, of which 
United States imports were about a bil- 
lion and three-quarters. 


Concrete Action 


HE TARIFF CONCESSIONS granted 

were of three kinds: reductions in 
rates of duty, binding of existing rates 
against increases, and binding of duty- 
free status. The United States obtained 
reductions in duty from other countries 
on products of principal interest to us 
accounting in 1939 for about $500,000,000 
of imports. We granted reduction in 
duty on imports into the United States 
accounting in 1939 for about $500,000,000. 
We bound the existing tariff rates on 
about $150,000,000 of imports and bound 
the duty-free status of about $1,100,000,- 
C00 of imports. We obtained correspond- 
ing concessions for our exports of ap- 
proximately the same magnitude. 

The General Agreement also contains 
provisions designed to prevent the par- 
ticipants from cancelling out tariff con- 
cessions by imposing discriminatory and 
restrictive measures such as import quo- 
tas, exchange controls and manipula- 
tions, internal taxes and regulations, and 
the like, and from evading the undertak- 
ing to grant unconditional most-favored- 
nation treatment. This Agreement has 
already been put into effect by Australia, 
Canada, Cuba, Belgium, France, the 
Netherlands, Luxembourg, the United 
Kingdom, and the United States. 

(Continued on p. 45) 
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New Trade Inquiries 
From Occupied Areas 


In publishing the following new trade 
inquiries from occupied areas, the De- 
partment of Commerce reminds readers 
that further information concerning 
them cannot be provided, and that cur- 
rent World Trade Directory Reports are 
not available nor obtainable at this time. 

Since all transactions are subject to 
regulations and controls currently pre- 
vailing in this country and in the occu- 
pied areas, interested United States firms 
should by all means acquaint themselves 
with those conditions before entering 
into correspondence with these firms. 
Detailed information on trading condi- 
tions is available from the Department’s 
Office of International Trade. 


Germany—Theodor Brockmann (importer, 
exporter), Bussdorfmauer 12, Paderborn 
(21a), desires to contact United States ex- 
porters of salted @nd dried casings, and fats. 

Germany—Gustav Geissler (textile mer- 
chant, import-export), Thune 48/via Bruns- 
wick, wishes to represent American firms in- 
terested in trade with Germany. 

Germany—Josef Wilh. Klier, Wiirzbuger- 
strasse 1, Neustadt /Aisch, near Nurnberg, 
Bavaria, U. S. Zone, wishes to export lace 
and embroidered goods, hand-made, such as 
bedspreads, cushion covers, handkerchiefs, 
curtains, and tablecloths, as well as musical 
instruments; also, offers to act as buying 
agent for American firms desiring to purchase 
German goods. 

Germany—Raspe & Paschen (importer, ex- 
porter), Balliindamm 16-18, Hamburg 1, offers 
to act as purchasing and selling agent on 
commission basis for American firms desiring 
to export produce @nd foodstuffs to Germany 
and to import tertiles and mechanical goods 
from Germany. 

Germany—Ernst W. Spannhake, us. 
Prinzregentenstr. 17/I., Munchen 8, U. 8S. 
Zone, wishes to contact American firms de- 
siring to do business with Germany. 

Germany—Timmerman & Brandt, Bei den 
Muehren 91, Hamburg 11, British Zone, de- 
sires to import into Germany fats, oils, 
cheese, sardines, coffee, tea, cocoa, cocoa 
powder, canned meats, and other foods, such 
as rice and pulses. 

Germany—J. van Hauten, 21 Mozartstrasse, 
22c/Bonn/Rhine, British Zone, desires to 
contact buyers of toys, industrial chemi- 
cals, and iron and steel products 

Germany—J. Winckler, Neuerwall 10, 
Hamburg 36, wishes to import into Germany 
rubber tires, hides and skins, dried fruits, 

vegetable fats and oils, lard and tallow, oil- 
seeds, essential oils, drugs, camphor and waz, 
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feathers, hairs, bristles, and raw 
for the tertile industry. 


materials 


Japan—Liaison Office, Board of Trade, 
Hotel Tokyo, Marunouchi, Tokyo, wishes to 
contact exporters and suppliers of cotton 
and wool waste, raw hides and skins, and 
leather; also, importers of raw furs, such as 
mink, squirrel, and rabbit. 

Japan—I. Kiso & Co., 279 Hondori Kubocho, 
Onomichi, Hiroshima Pref., offers to act as 
buying and selling agent on consignment 
As selling agent, handles woolen goods and 


contacts. 


business arrangements 


Department of Commerce cannot 
undertaken with these firms. 
and all transactions are subject 
country and abroad 


been 


for business when conditions permit.) 


Index, by 


Air-Conditioning Equipment: 55 

Armored Cable: 42 

Automotive Equipment 
20, 28, 51, 52 

Brushes: 23. 

Building Materials: 7 

Charcoal (Vegetable): 37 

Chemicals: 9, 55 

Clothing and Accessories: 5, 13, 19 

Cocoa Waste Products: 12 

Diamond Dies: 49 

Drugs and Pharmaceuticals 


and Accessories 


35, 46 


44. 
Felt: 31 
Fluorescent Powders and Electrodes: 49 
Foodstuffs: 8, 12, 16, 17, 33, 39, 54, 55 
Gas Appliances: 4. 
General Merchandise: 3, 9, 30. 
Glassware: 59. 
Horticulture: 22 
Household Furnishings: 21, 
Jewelry: 27. 


29, 40. 
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Editor's 


The firms and individuals listed herewith have recently expressed their interest in 
buying or selling in the United States, or in the United States representations 
of these trade opportunities have been reported by American Foreign Service officers 
abroad, following requests by local firms for assistance in locating American trade 
Additional information concerning each export or import opportunity, in- 
cluding a World Trade Directory Report, is available to qualified United States firms, 
and may be obtained upon inquiry from the Commercial Intelligence Branch of the 
Department of Commerce, or through its fleld offices, for $1 each 
States firms should correspond directly with the firm listed concerning any projected 


While every effort is made to include only firms or individuals of good repute, the 
assume any responsibility for 
The usual precautions should be taken in all cases, 
to prevailing export 
(It is recognized that many of the items specified as erport 
opportunities are in short supply or that full facilities for private trade may not have 
reestablished in some of the areas from 
However, many United States foreign traders are proceeding now with 


Commodities 


{Numbers Shown Here Refer to Numbered Items in Following Sections] 


Electrical Equipment and Appliances: 9, 


att 


Prepared in the Commercial Intelligence 
Branch, 


Office of International Trade 


second-hand clothing, new and second-hand 
sewing machines and parts, new and second. 
hand typewriters and parts, and medicingj 
products; as buying agent, handles silk 
goods, and all kinds of Japanese products, 
Japan—Y. Miyakawa & Co. Ltd. (manufac. 
turers, exporters, importers), 12 Junkeima. 
chi 4-chome, Minamiku, Osaka, wishes to 
export rubber products, such as belts, hoses, 
bicycle tires and tubes, shoes, and boots. 
Japan—Taiyo Boeki Co. Ltd., The Kaho- 
shima Chamber of Commerce & Industry 


Note 


Most 


Interested United 


any transactions 


and import controls in this 


which inquiries have been received 


negottations 


Laboratory Instruments: 58 

Leather and Leather Goods: 6, 15, 38 

Lumber (Plywood): 24 

Machinery (Industrial): 1, 2, 9, 14, 17, 18, 
34, 36, 41, 42, 44, 48, 50, 51, 52, 56, 57 

Metal Products: 7 

Motors and Accessories: 9, 52 

Musical Instruments and Accessories: 26 

Notions: 25, 40 

Office Equipment and Supplies: 53 

Paper Products: 45 

Patent Medicines: 9 

Philately: 32 

Plumbing Equipment: 55 

Saws and Blades: 52, 59 

Seeds: 47 

Technical Information and Neu 
ments: 1, 2, 10 

Textiles: 9, 10, 11, 19, 21 

Thermometers (Dairy): 58 

Toilet Accessories: 35 

Tools 14 


Develop- 
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Building, Second Floor, 5 Chikumachi, Kago- 
shima, desires to export lily bulbs (Lilium 
longiflorum gigantium and Lilium specisum 


rubrum). 


Selling Rights Offered 
Qn New Chemical Match 


Rights to manufacture a chemical 
match known as a Repeatedly Ignitable 
Composition Rod, or “Lasting Match,” 
are offered for sale in the United States 
by the inventor, Dr. Joseph Ellenbogen, 
of London, England. 

According to Dr. Ellenbogen, his de- 
vice contains no wood, but consists of 
a slow-burning chemical stick or ‘“‘body,” 
and a chemical ignitor or ‘“‘core” run- 
ning the length of the body. Ignition 
of the core, by striking on a prepared 
surface, causes the body to burn, the 
core ceasing to burn when enveloped by 
the flame of the body. The flame can 
be easily blown out, leaving the rod 
ready for further use. 

It is stated that the number of times 
a rod can be used depends on the length 
of time the flame is required. By cal- 
culating the customary burning time of 
an ordinary match as 3 seconds, it is 
claimed that the use span of the chem- 
ical match would be equivalent to 100 
ordinary matches. The inventor claims 
further that by increasing the pressure 
of the rod in the manufacturing process 
one chemical match could be used as 
the equivalent of 400 to 500 ordinary 
matches. 

Cost of two rods is estimated at about 
1 English penny ‘equivalent at par of 
exchange to approximately US$0.017), 
on the basis of operating costs in the 
United Kingdom. 

It is understood that United King- 
dom Letters Patent were granted on this 
invention under date of January 21, 
1948, and that application for similar 
rights has been made in Canada, the 
United States, and India. In addition 
to selling the manufacturing rights, Dr. 
Ellenbogen has indicated that he would 
like to interest a firm or individual in 
financing world selling and related ar- 
rangements. ; 

Communications in connection with 
this offer should be addressed to Ru- 
dolph Buchholz, 26 Bellevue Road, Lon- 
don, S. W. 13, England, who is acting 
as Dr. Ellenbogen’s representative. 

Since Dr. Ellenbogen is not engaged 
in trade, but has only his invention to 
offer, a World Trade Directory Report 
is not available. 


New Modern Theater To Be 
Built in British Guiana 


Plans to construct a new, modern 
motion-picture theater in Georgetown, 
British Guiana, suggests possible trade 
Opportunities for American manufac- 
turers and suppliers. 


May 15. 1948 
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British Directories To Aid 
Foreign Traders 


The publishers of Sell’s National Di- 
rectory and British Exporters’ Register 
and Sell’s Directory of Registered Tele- 
graphic Addresses have announced the 
availability of the 1947 editions. Both 
directories are published annually, bring- 
ing lists of names and other data up to 
date. 

The Exporters’ Register lists leading 
exporters and importers in Great Britain 
and Ireland, giving postal and cable ad- 
dresses and trade particulars for each 
firm. It is designed to serve as a guide to 
manufacturers of and dealers in every 
kind of goods produced and sold or 
bought in the United Kingdom. Lists 
are arranged both alphabetically and by 
trade classification. 

The Directory of Telegraphic Ad- 
dresses lists firms in Great Britain and 
Ireland, together with telegraphic and 
postal addresses and telephone numbers fl 
and other details. It includes also sepa- 
rate sections giving these details on firms 
in the United States, Chile, Peru, Uru- 
guay, Norway, Sweden, and Portugal. 

Copies of these volumes may be ob- 
tained from Business Dictionaries Ltd., 
St. Dunstan’s House, 133-137 Fetter 
ll Lane, London, E. C. 4, England. 
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It is understood that the theater will 
be built of ferro-concrete and steel, that 
it will be fireproof, and that it will have 
a large seating capacity. 

Interested parties may contact R. N. 
Singh, 134 Church Street, Georgetown, 
British Guiana. Mr. Singh is the rep- 
resentative of the Trinidad Trust Co., 
which is constructing the theater. A 
World Trade Directory Report is being 
prepared. 


Iranian Bank To Buy Diesel 
Generator and Incinerator 


Bank Melli Iran (National Bank of 
Iran) is in the market for one 500-kw. 
Diesel engine generator set, alternating 
current, 220/380 volts; and one incinera- 
tor. The latter is to be capable of de- 
stroying up to 18 cubic meters of bank 
notes. 

Quotations on this equipment, on 
which earliest possible delivery is de- 
sired, should be addressed to Bank Melli 
Iran, Khiaban Ferdowsi, Tehran, Iran. 


Equipment Needed for New 
Mexican Chemical Plant 


Construction of an ammonium-sul- 
fate and sulfuric-acid plant near Mexico 
City will necessitate the purchase of ap- 
proximately US$6,000,000 worth of ma- 
terial, machinery, and equipment, ac- 
cording to the American Embassy in 
Mexico City. 

It is understood that the plant is to 
be capable of producing 200 short tons 
of ammonium sulfate from ammonia 


Synthesized from natural gas; and 150 
tons of sulfuric acid to be manufactured 
from raw sulfur. 

Information on _ requirements for 
power, electrical, and process equipment 
for this installation may be obtained 
from Carlos Benites, General Manager, 
Guanos y Fertilizantes, S. A., V. Car- 
ranza 25, Mexico, D. F. 


Opportunities To Sell 
Gas Equipment in Mexico 


Manufacturers and suppliers of gas 
control, storage, and utilizing equipment 
have an opportunity to sell their prod- 
ucts in Mexico in connection with the in- 
Stallation of a gas system by Petroleos 
Mexicanos, a Government-owned organi- 
zation. This natural-gas line, extending 
from Poza Rica to Mexico City, is ex- 
pected to be completed early in January 
1949. 

The line, which is reportedly designed 
for 100,000,000 cubic feet of natural gas 
per day with an initial pressure of 600 
pounds per square inch, will have a start- 
ing capacity of 50,000,000 cubic feet daily 
with initial pressure at 300 pounds; at 
Mexico City it will be stepped down for 
distribution at about 25 pounds per 
square inch to the ultimate industrial 
consumers. 

According to the American Embassy in 
Mexico City, it is not planned to have 
any domestic or general distribution sys- 
tem there; rather, the gas will be dis- 
tributed through large bulk consumers. 

Since it has not yet been determined 
which of the power companies and indus- 
tries will take gas from this system, it is 
not possible to give the names of possible 
buyers of equipment at this time. How- 
ever, it is undertood that Petroleos Mexi- 
canos itself will purchase a certain 
amount of equipment, and interested 
firms may contact that organization at 
Avenida Juarez 92-94, Mexico, D. F. For 
purposes of ascertaining the identity of 
other users, when these are named, 
United States firms may wish to appoint 
local representatives to keep them in- 
formed. 


Additional Water-Pumping 
Stations for Egypt 


Bids are invited by the Egyptian Min- 
istry of Public Works for the supply and 
erection of four floating pumping sta- 
tions, according to the American Em- 
bassy in Cairo. Each station is to con- 
sist of two pumps having a capacity of 
350 liters per second each against a static 
lift of 9.5 meters, and operated by a 
Diesel engine; and each unit of two 
pumps and engines is to be installed on 
a float. 

This call for tenders reportedly also 
includes the supply and installation of 
three pipe lines, 60 centimeters in diam- 
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eter, complete with necessary equipment, 
as outlined in the Conditions of Contract 
and Specifications. 

It is understood that these units are 
required in connection with irrigation 
of the Fetira and Meniha regions and the 
Island of Elsabha in the Asswan Prov- 
ince. 

Bids will be opened on July 3, 1948. 

Copies of Conditions of Contract and 
Specifications, and other information, 
may be obtained, upon payment of 5 
Egyptian pounds (approx. US$4.14=1 
Egyptian pound), from the Electrical and 
Mechanical Administration, Ministry of 
Public Works, Cairo, Egypt, or from the 
Egyptian Embassy, 2310 Decatur Place 
NW., Washington, D. C. 


Women’s-Wear Group 
Here From France 


A delegation, comprising members of 
the women’s-wear industry in France, is 
touring the United States to study tech- 
niques and equipment in connection with 
the industry, and to promote Franco- 
American trade. 

Heading the group, whose visit has the 
official sanction of the French Ministry 
of Industry and Commerce, is Albert 
Lempereur, president of the Fédération 
Francaise des Industries du Vétement 
Féminin. Mr. Lempereur is accompanied 
by J. P. Levy, Director of the Textiles 
and Leather Division, Ministry of Indus- 
try and Commerce. Industry represent- 
atives include Isidore Berthet, Robert 
Chazottes, Mme. Suzanne Corjon, André 
Corjon, André Desmee, Robert Kahn, 
Georges Trarbach, Mme. Julienne Trar- 
bach, André Maurer, Maurice Mitzkoune, 
Henri Ours, Louis Parisot, Marcel Ville- 
minot, Philippe de Castro, J. Claude 
Weill, and Mme. Isabelle Monterou. 

The mission’s itinerary calls for visits 
to New York, Detroit, Chicago, San Fran- 
cisco, and Los Angeles. Communications 
may be addressed to the group through 
Mr. Martin, French Chamber of Com- 
merce of the U. S. Inc., 730 Fifth Ave- 
nue, New York, N. Y.; J. Rimey, French 
Commercial Attaché, Consulate General 
of France, 919 North Michigan Avenue, 
Chicago, Ill.; or Adolph Schuman, Presi- 
dent, Manufacturers and Wholesalers 
Association of San Francisco, 26 O’Far- 
rell Street, San Francisco, Calif. 


Foreign Visitors 


1. Australia—Benjamin B. Marks, repre- 
senting Sutex Ltd. (importer, wholesaler, 
manufacturer), 49-59 Coppin Street, Rich- 
mond, Melbourne, Victoria, is interested in 
knitting and weaving machinery techniques, 
and seeks technical information on worsted 
spinning methods. Scheduled to arrive May 
28, via New York City, for a visit of 5 weeks. 
U. S. address: c/o Philmore International 
Co., 110 University Place, New York, N. Y. 
Itinerary: Boston, New York, Philadelphia, 
Chicago, Los Angeles, and San Francisco. 
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2. Australia-—_Hyman J. Wittner, represent- 
ing Thomas Davies Pty. Ltd. (wholesaler, 
manufacturer), Gipps Street, Abbotsford, 
Melbourne, Victoria, is interested in purchas- 
ing machinery for manufacturing shoes, and 
seeks technical data on shoe manufacture 
Scheduled to arrive May 31, via New York, for 
a visit of 60 days. U.S. address: c/o Aus- 
tralian Government Trade Commissioner, 636 
Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. Itinerary: 
New York, Boston, Chicago, St. Louis, and 
Philadelphia. 

3. British Guiana—Michael Robert Lam, 
representing M. R. Lam (importer, retailer, 
exporter, jobber/factor, wholesaler, commis- 
sion merchant, sales/indent agent), 160 
Charlotte Street, Georgetown, is interested 
in general merchandise. Scheduled to arrive 
May 27, via Boston, for a visit of 6 months. 
U. S. address: c/o Mrs. Rose De Freitas, 190 
McDonough Street, Brooklyn 16, N. Y. Itin- 
erary: New York and nearby cities. 

4. England—Leopold Friedman and Dr. 
Paul Wertheimer, representing De La Rue 
Gas Development Ltd. (exporter, wholesaler, 
manufacturer), 84/86 Regent Street, London, 
W. 1., are interested in investigating the 
United States market for the sale of gas ap- 
pliances manufacturcd by the firm. Sched- 
uled to arrive about May 5, via New York 
City, for an indefinite period. U.S. address: 
Plaza Hotel, Fifth Avenue and Fifty-ninth 
Street, New York, N. Y 

5. England—A. Gilbert, representing Rosa- 
linde Gilbert Ltd. (wholesaler, manufac- 
turer), Camberra House, 313/315 Regent 
Street, London, W. 1., is interested in ob- 
taining agent to represent his firm for the 
sale of women’s gowns in New York and 
California. Scheduled to arrive May 27, via 
New York City, for a visit of 10 to 12 weeks. 
U. S. address: c/o Ardsley Apartments, 92d 
Street, New York, N. Y., or British Consulate 
General, 25 Broadway, New York, N. Y. Itin- 
erary: New York, Chicago, San Francisco, 
and Los Angeles. 

6. England—Charles Pearce, Bernard M. 
Pearce, and Norman Pearce, representing W 
Pearce & Co. (Northampton) Ltd. (manu- 
facturer), Billing Park, Northampton, North- 
ants, are interested in exporting British spe- 
cialty leathers to the United States. Sched- 
uled to arrive May 20, via New York City, for 
a visit of 2 months. U.S. address: c/o Brit- 
ish Consulate General, 25 Broadway, New 
York, N. Y Itinerary: New York, Phila- 
delphia, Cincinnati, Chicago, Pittsburgh, and 
Boston 

7. England—Clifford Stead, representing 
Clifford Stead Ltd. (exporter), 15 London 
Rd., Southampton, is interested in promot- 
ing exports to the United States of certain 
British goods, such as building materials 
and specific metal products. Scheduled to 
arrive May 5, via New York City, for a visit 
of 6 weeks. U.S. address: c/o British Em- 
pire Chamber of Commerce, 55 Broadway, 
New York 6, N. Y Itinerary: Cities in 
northeast and southeast. Mr. Stead will be 
available by appointment from May 18 to 27 
at the above address with samples and prices 
of the following: Alimin (aluminum alloy) 
domestic heating stoves; working model 
thermal expansion engines, motors, tractors, 
and marine engines; casting and spinning 
rods, “wizard” fishing reels and gaffs; re- 
production mirrors and table standards 

8. England—Arthur Tickler, representing 
T. G. Tickler Ltd. (importer, exporter, whole- 
saler, manufacturer, commission merchant, 
sales/indent agent), Southall, Middlesex, is 
interested in promoting the sale of marma- 
lade, jams, jellies, sauces, and pickles in the 
United States. Scheduled to arrive May 6, 
via New York City, for a visit of 60 to 90 days. 
U. S. address: c/o British Consulate General, 
25 Broadway, New York, N. Y. Itinerary: 
New York, Baltimore, Atlanta, Houston, Los 
Angeles, Denver, St. Louis, Detroit, Philadel- 


phia, Washington, New Orleans, Dallas, San 
Francisco, Kansas City, Chicago, and Boston 

Current World Trade Directory Report be. 
ing prepared. 

9. India—SM. L. Lakshmanan Chettiar 
representing Associated Mercantile Corpora. 
tion (Madras) Ltd. (importer, commission 
merchant, sales/indent agent), Room No, 9, 
Third Floor, 79 Sembudoss Street, Madras |} 
South India, and Associated Mercantile Corp, 
16 Baillie Street, Fort, Colombo, Ceylon, js 
interested in obtaining sole distribution 
rights for South India and Ceylon for the 
following: Salt-refining equipment, Printing 
machinery, and other heavy machinery; 
basic chemicals and acids; patent medicines: 
paper and stationery; hardware, and electri. 
cal and motor accessories; textiles, and tea 
chests. Scheduled to arrive the last week jn 
May, via New York City, for a visit of 7 weeks 
U. S. address: c/o Barclay Export Corp,, 37 
Wall Street, New York 5, N. Y. Itinerary: 
New York, Philadelphia, Washington, Boston, 
Los Angeles, San Francisco, and Chicago. 

World Trade Directory Report on Associ. 
ated Mercantile Corp., Colombo, Ceylon, be. 
ing prepared 

10. India—Bhagvandas G. Mehta, Queen’s 
Mansions, Prescott Road, Fort, Bombay, rep. 
resenting Bombay Millowners’ Association, 
Sir Chunilal V. Mehta & Sons Ltd., and Cen. 
tury Spinning & Manufacturing Co. Ltd, 
Bombay, is interested in teztiles; also, wishes 
to study labor relations and management and 
observe industries (textile, automobile, elec. 
trical) where the 24-hour work shift is in 
operation. Scheduled to arrive April 27, via 
New York City, for a visit of 342 months 
U. S. address: c/o American Express Co, 
Clients’ Mail Department, 649 Fifth Avenue, 
New York, N. Y. Itinerary: New York, Chi- 
cago, Detroit, Boston, Philadelphia, Balti- 
more, Washington, San Francisco, and Los 
Angeles 

World Trade Directory Reports being pre- 
pared 

11. India—G. K. Ved and K. R. Shah, ¢/o 
Industrial Engineering Co., 45 Apollo St, 
Bombay, representing Ranjit Textile Indus- 
tries, Jamnagar, are interested in visiting in- 
dustrial establishments, particularly tertile 
mills. Scheduled to arrive the last week in 
May, via New York City, for a visit of 4 
months. U. S. address: c/o American Ex- 
press Co., Clients’ Mail Department, 649 Fifth 
Avenue, New York, N. Y. Itinerary: New 
York and Birmingham. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared 

12. Netherlancs—Jacob Jan Bakker, Nij- 
kerk, Neude, representing N. V. Zaanlandsche 
Cacaofabriek v/h T. Oly & Comp. (importer, 
exporter, manufacturer), 10 Westkadijk, 
Nijkerk, is interested in buying cocoa waste 
products, and in exporting cocoa products to 
the United States. Scheduled to arrive May 
10, via New York City, for a visit of 2 months 
U. S. address: c/o Baker Bros., 271 Madison 
Avenue, New York, N. Y. Itinerary: Phila- 
delphia, New York, and Boston 

13. Netherlands—Pieter Sjoerd de Jong, 
Raboes 4, Laren, representing De Jong & De 
Jager Textielagenturen, Keizersgracht 696, 
Amsterdam, is interested in exporting in- 
fants’ knitted wear to the United States 
Scheduled to arrive May 23, via New York 
City, for a visit of 2 weeks. U.S. address: 
c/o Macy's, Broadway and Thirty-fourth 
Street, New York, N. Y. Itinerary: New York, 
Philadelphia, Boston, and Chicago 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

14. Netherlands—Klaas Jan Mulder, Park- 
straat 191, Grouw, Friesland, representing 
N. V. Halbertsma’s Fabrieken voor Houtbe- 
werking, Grouw, Friesland, is interested in 
purchasing cabinet-making equipment. 
Scheduled to arrive May 5, via New York 
City, for a visit of 6 weeks. U.S. address: 
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c/o P. G. Mulder, 1040 South Magnolia Ave- 
nue, Los Angeles, Calif. Itinerary: New York, 
Los Angeles, and Seattle. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 


pared. 

15. Netherlands—Hugo Wolf, Apollolaan 
117, Amsterdam, representing N. V. Conti- 
nentale Leder Compagnie ‘Coleco’, Nes 55, 
Amsterdam, is interested in purchasing 
leather from the United States for the manu- 
facture of shoes in the Netherlands. Sched- 
uled to arrive May 13, via New York City, 
fora month's visit. U.S. address: c/o Donald 
M. Stern, 167 East Eighty-second Street, New 
york, N. Y. Itinerary: New York, Philadel- 
phia, and Boston. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

16. Scotland—-James Burns Birrell, repre- 
senting Birrell Ltd. (retailer, exporter, whole- 
saler, manufacturer), Munro Place, Annies- 
land, Glasgow, is interested in chocolates and 
sugar confectionery. Scheduled to arrive 
May 3, via New York City, for a visit of 5 
weeks. U.S. address: Hotel Gotham, Fifth 
Avenue and Fifty-fifth Street, New York, 
N. Y. Itinerary: New York, Boston, Chicago, 
and Detroit 

17. Switzerland—Camille Bloch, 39 Effin- 
gerstrasse, Bern, representing Chocolats 
Camille Bloch S. A. (importer, manufac- 
turer), Courtelary, Canton of Bern, is inter- 
ested in cocoa, chocolate, and machinery for 
manufacture of chocolate. Scheduled to 
arrive April 26, via New York City, remaining 
until June. U.S. address: c/o Alltransport 
Inc., 6 State Street, New York 4, N. Y. Itin- 
erary: New York, Buffalo, Cleveland, Detroit, 
Grand Rapids, Chicago, St. Louis, Cincin- 
nati, Washington, and Philadelphia. 

18. Transjordania—Wahmoud Yussef Issa, 
representing Istiklal Library (printing and 
bookbinding establishment), Amman, is 
interested in purchasing stationery, and 
printing and bookbinding machinery. Sched- 
uled to arrive the end of May, for a visit of 
4 months. U. S. address: c/o Department 
of Commerce Regional Office, 60th floor, Em- 
pire State Building, 350 Fifth Avenue, New 
York 1, N. Y. Itinerary: New York. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

19. Union of South Africa — Rudolph 
Hirsch, representing R. Hirsch & Son (manu- 
facturers' representative), 605 Hollandia 
House, 127 President Street, P. O. Box 3975, 
Johannesburg, is interested in direct con- 
tact with producers of cotton and rayon 
piece goods, women’s shoes, and nylon ho- 
siery. He is now in the United States for 
about 5 weeks. U. S. address: Hotel New 
Yorker, Eighth Avenue and Thirty-fourth 
Street, New York, N. Y., or c/o Greaterman’s 
Buying & Shipping Corp., 45 West Thirty- 
fourth Street, New York 1, N. Y. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. : 


Licensing Opportunities 


20. England—-Tudor Accessories Ltd. (man- 
ufacturer), 23 Old Burlington Street, Lon- 
don, W. 1., wishes to enter into a reciprocal 
Manufacturing arrangement with a motor- 
car-accessory manufacturer in the United 
States, and offers the following suggestion: 
“Articles hitherto solely manufactured in the 
United States, such as special types of mir- 
rors and other car accessories, would be pro- 
duced in the English factory. The American 
manufacturer would then have the oppor- 
tunity to participate in the British Empire 
market, which is otherwise closed to him, 
and the English firm would have the oppor- 
tunity to market its articles in the United 
States by a reciprocal arrangement.” Firm 
would be prepared to exchange technicians 
and enter into any reasonable financial ar- 
rangement (subject to the permission of the 
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Bank of England being obtained), and its 
Directors would be willing to meet inter- 
ested parties either in Europe or in America. 


Import Opportunities 


21. Belgium—vUsines Roos, Geerinckx & De 
Naeyer, S. A. (manufacturer), 34 rue de 
Bruxelles, Alost, wishes to export and seeKs 
agent for good-quality blankets in pure wool, 
half wool and half cotton, three-fourths wool 
and one-fourth cotton, in the following sizes: 


32 inches x 40 inches—13 ounces 
42 inches x 64 inches—27 ounces 
72 inches x 84 inches—62 ounces 
72 inches x 90 inches—66 ounces 
80 inches x 90 inches—74 ounces 


Seller will submit samples to interested 
American firms. 

22. Belgium—Etablissements Horticoles 
Sander & Fils, S. A. (horticulturists, ex- 
porters), St. Andre near Bruges, have avail- 
able for export very large quantities of ex- 
cellent-quality living plants such as orchids, 
camelias, and azaleas. List of varieties of- 
fered, including prices, is available from 
Commercial Intelligence Branch, Depart- 
ment of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

23. Belgium—Establissements Wybo Fréres, 
S. A. (manufacturer), 15 rue du Sacré-Coeur, 
Iseghem, wishes to export and seeks agent for 
large quantities of brushes in various pat- 
terns, including paint and shaving brushes. 

24. Brazil—A. Essenfelder & Cia. Ltda. 
(manufacturer, wholesaler, retailer, ex- 
porter), 48 Rua Agnelo, Curitiba, Parana, 
desires to export 300 cubic meters or 300 
cubic yards each month of interior-type ply- 
wood (90 percent Parana pine, 10 percent 
Cedar and Imbuia). This interior type can- 
not stand the effects of rain or sun, and is 
recommended only for normal ranges of tem- 
perature and humidity. Fifty percent is 
classed “‘A” and 50 percent as “B’’ depending 
on color, grain, and perfection, according to 
Brazilian standards. Samples and price lists 
will be sent without charge upon request. 
Inspection will be made according to wishes 
of buyer and at expense of seller. Firm 
seeks selling agent, but until one is ap- 
pointed direct sales are desired. 

25. Czechoslovakia—Butonia, Langweil 
Bros. & Robert Eisler, Button Factory (manu- 
facturer), Roudnice n/L., wishes to export 
buttons and buckles of artificial horn. 

26. Czechoslovakia—Cremona (manufac- 
turer and exporter), Schonbach u Chebu, 
wishes to export all grades of string musical 
instruments and accessories. 

27. Czechoslovakia—Hasek Trading Co. 
(manufacturers’ representatives, brokers and 
export merchants), 13 Ul. 28. rijna, P. O. B. 
81, Praha II, desires to export imitation 
jewelry 

28. Czechoslovakia—Ladislay Jurak (man- 
ufacturer), Brno-Tufany, wishes to export 
bicycle dynamos, “KING” 6v-3, 6W. 

29. Czechoslovakia—The Omnex Trading 
Co. Ltd. (export merchant, broker, manufac- 
turers’ representative), 17 Celetna, Praha I, 
P. O. B. 231, wishes to export clothes pins of 
hardwood and galvanized wire (6 or 7 coil 
spring). 

30. Czechoslovakia—Josef Pilmacek (man- 
ufacturer and exporter), 281 Pospisilova, 
Hradec Kralové, wishes to export all kinds of 
candles. 

31. Czechoslovakia—Tovarna na plst, Ema 
Janderova & Jindrich Jandera (manufac- 
turer), Usti n/Orl., wishes to export technical 
felt of wool and hair in sheets or discs. 

32. Czechoslovakia—Helena Vickova (ex- 
port merchant), 174, Vilemov u Sluknova, 
wishes to export postage stamps for collec- 
tors, mixtures on paper of Bohemia-Moravia, 
Czechoslovakia, and Slovakia. 

33. England—-M. Hassan Komaily & Bros. 
(importer, exporter, and commission mer- 





chant), Ibex House, Minories, London, E. C. 3., 
desires to export cumin seeds. 

34. England—Hiron & Rempler Limited 
(manufacturers, wholesaler, exporters), 
Heather Park Drive, Wembley, Middlesex, 
wishes to export “Rannie” homogenizers. 
One illustrated leaflet and price list is avail- 
able on a loan basis from Commercial Intelli- 
gence Branch, Department of Commerce, 
Washington 25, D. C. 

35. France—Nouvelle Société Dorier (man- 
ufacturer), 84 Rue Chape, Marseille (B-du- 
R), wishes to establish a market in the United 
States for perfumes, soaps, dentifrices, cos- 
metics, and pharmaceutical products. It is 
interested both in finding an agent to handle 
its goods, and in advertising in American 
publications. 

36. Italy—S. A. L. Mino Giovanni Battista 
& C. (manufacturer), Via Apromonte, 15-17, 
Alessandria, wishes to export and obtain 
agent or distributor for metalworking ma- 
chinery such as presses and milling ma- 
chines (up to 10 units each month); and 
jeweler’s lathes (up to 20 units each month). 

37. Mexico—Cia. Quimica Mexicana, S. A., 
Lago Tus 31, Colonia Anahuac, Mexico, D. F., 
offers for export vegetable charcoal obtained 
as byproduct of the destructive distillation 
at 300°-400° F. of palm nut shells. Claimed 
to have a fixed carbon content of 88-90 per-~- 
cent; ash 5 percent; volatile matter 4 percent; 
and moisture 1-3 percent. Quantity avail- 
able 400 metric tons each month. Sample 
and price available from Commercial Intelli- 
gence Branch, Department of Commerce, 
Washington 25, D. C. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

38. Morocco—M. Peter (manufacturer, ex- 
porter), 6 Ave. d’Alger, Rabat (local branch 
of VILA, 6 Faubourg du Temple, Paris, 
France), wishes to export Moroccan leather 
goods such as embossed and decorated has- 
socks, handbags and pocketbooks, cigarette 
cases, leather-covered chairs. Firm states it 
can export 200 chairs and 500 hassocks each 
month, and unlimited quantities of other 
items. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

39. Norway—-A. Bergene Chokoladefabrik 
(manufacturer), 11 Kjgbenhavnsgate, Oslo, 
wishes to export and seeks agent for good- 
quality chocolate bars and caramels of the 
following trade-names: “Carnaval de Nice,” 
chocolate nut and fruit bar; “Talma Melk,” a 
milk-chocolate bar; “Smgrbukk,” caramels; 
“Kremtopper,” chocolate candy with cream 
center; “Marsipanbrdéd,” chocolate bar with 
almond paste filling; “Go’ Bit,” chocolate 
bars. 

40. Sweden—Firma Industrif6rnédenheter 
(exporters, importers, wholesalers, agents), 
Hemfeltsgatan 12, Malmo, wishes to export 
price-quality Swedish-type coat hangers and 
spring clothes pegs. 

41. Sweden—Forsviks Handels- & Fabriks 
A/B_ (corporation: importers, exporters, 
wholesalers, manufacturers, commission 
merchants and sales agents), 3 Magasins- 
gatan, Goteborg, wishes to export well-drill- 
ing machinery and pumps. 


Export Opportunities 


42. Canada—Laurentian Sales Co. Reg’d. 
(import merchant), 490 St. Cyrille Street, 
Quebec, seeKs purchase quotations and 
agency for 20,000 feet each month of armored 
cable, AC and ACL grades. 

43. Denmark—Ikast Skaanerfabrik v/Mrs.. 
Anna Mikkelsen (manufacturer), Ikast, de- 
sires purchase quotations on only the latest 
models of knitting machines for underwear 
and other forms of knitwear. 

44. Denmark—Axel Rasmussen (import- 
er, retailer, wholesaler, agent), Mejerigaar- 


(Continued on p. 47) 
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Argentina 


AIRGRAM FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
BUENOS AIRES 
(Dated April 23, 1948) 


On April 23 the Argentine Government 
sold to the United States Army for ship- 
ment to Occupied Germany 7,875,000 
bushels (200,000 metric tons) of corn 
at the equivalent of $2.57 per bushel, 
f. o. b. Argentine ports. 

An additional proctocol to the Span- 
ish-Argentine Commercial and Finan- 
cial Agreement of 1946 was signed. By 
the terms of this document extensive 
additional credits were granted Spain 
for the next 4 years for the purchase of 
Argentine products, especially foodstuffs, 
while Argentina granted important ad- 
vantages to Spain with respect to the 
latter’s exports to Argentina. 

A few weeks before, an agreement was 
signed with the Netherlands which pro- 
vided for the supply of Argentine agri- 
cultural products to the Dutch in ex- 
change for Dutch manufactured goods. 
The most important part of this agree- 
ment was the Dutch commitment to 
build ships for Argentina. It seems that 
it will be largely by providing ships that 
the Dutch will be able to balance off a 
good part of their purchases of Argentine 
goods, but even so it was necessary for 
Argentina to provide for the extension 
of credit to the Dutch. 

An Argentine Government decree has 
provided that whenever possible mer- 
chandise imported by Argentine Govern- 
ment departments should be shipped 
f. o. b. and on Argentine vessels. 

In connection with the development 
and industrialization of the country, of- 
ficial authorizations were made for the 
construction of a tin-plate mill, for a tin 
smelter, for the construction of factories 
to produce cast-iron pipe, reinforced 
cement pipe, and water meters, for the 
extension of the Buenos Aires subway 
system, and for the construction of a 
railway from the recently discovered 
Rio Turbio coal mines to the nearest 
Patagonian port. 

With the exception of rye, exports of 
the principal cereal grains from Argen- 
tina during the first part of April showed 
16 


- 


a declining tendency as compared with 
an upward trend during late March. 
This slump, together with the usual pre- 
harvest low in supplies of corn, reflected 
the limited rate at which the Argentine 
Trade Promotion Institute has been able 
to sell small grains from the 1947-48 
crop, particularly wheat, under its rel- 
atively high-price schedule. The lag in 
export selling became apparent only re- 
cently because until then substantial de- 
liveries were still being made against old 
contracts. ‘ 

The Institute also has not made suf- 
ficient new sales of vegetable oils to avert 
a burdensome accumulation of stocks of 
linseed oil. As of April 1, it was esti- 
mated in trade circles that holdings of 
this oil amounted to as much as 90,000 
metric tons and resulted in the reduction 
or suspension of crushings in some plants. 

Altogether, it was estimated that the 
oilseed harvests of the current season had 
been or would be sufficient to permit the 
export of between 200,000 and 250,000 
tons of linseed oil and of not less than 
100,000 and possibly up to 150,000 tons of 
sunflower-seed oil and other edible oils. 

Official estimates are still lacking, but 
it is believed that the new corn crop will 
total from 6,500,000 to 7,000,000 metric 
tons, and the crops of sunflower seed and 
peanuts will amount to about 950,000 and 
100,000 tons, respectively. 

As a means of providing storage for 
any unsold corn surpluses acquired by 
the Institute, the Executive Power in late 
March authorized the expenditure of 
10,000,000 pesos for the construction and 
maintenance of underground storage 
facilities. 

On April 22, it was announced that the 
Institute would purchase corn of the 
1947-48 crop from producers at a price 
of 14 pesos per 100 kilograms, basis 
bagged on track at Buenos Aires. This 
compares with the 1946-47 price of 10 
pesos per 100 kilograms, plus a storage 
allowance. 

By Government decree the “mixed” 
telephone company, which had been 
formed out of the I. T. & T. telephone 
properties bought by the Government in 
1946, was dissolved and the entire system 
placed under the Post Office Department. 
At about the same time the Government 
announced the intention to purchase the 





remaining private telephone companies 
operating in Argentina ‘(these account 
for less than 10 percent of the total). 

A Government decree of March 16 set 
up a special commission for the over-al] 
coordination on a national scale of trans. 
portation and communication. With 
the present internal transportation dif. 
ficulties and the fact that all rail trans- 
portation is now in the hands of the goy- 
ernment, this is considered a logical move 
and one that might have salutary results. 

Certain apprehension has been caused 
in commercial and industrial circles by 
the Government’s action to cancel the 
legal status ‘(personeria juridica) of a 
prominent group of companies, on the 
grounds that they were acting contrary 
to the public interest by hiding the ex- 
tent of their holdings in various com- 
panies, apparently independent but ac- 
tually almost entirely owned by one fam- 
ily. The Government’s action appeared 
to have been taken in connection with a 
suit pending in the courts against these 
interests in a claim for unpaid taxes 
Shortly afterwards the primary courts 
rendered a verdict in favor of the Gov- 
ernment. 

The Central Bank has been increasing- 
ly restrictive in the granting of exchange 
permits for imports into Argentina. This 
was especially noticeable in April when 
permits were refused even for many es- 
sential goods. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


TRADE AND FINANCIAL AGREEMENT SIGNED 
WITH NETHERLANDS 


According to a report from the American 
Embassy in Buenos Aires, a trade and finan- 
cial agreement between Argentina and the 
Netherlands providing for reciprocal pur- 
chases, credit to the Netherlands, and 
various other matters was signed by pleni- 
potentiaries of the two nations in Buenos 
Aires on March 18, 1948. Pending formal 
ratification by the Argentine authorities, the 
agreement became effective 15 days after the 
signature date and will remain in force until 
December 31, 1952 

The treaty is based on the general applica- 
tion of the principle of reciprocity in all 
operations between the two countries. Spe- 
cial features of the agreement are as follows: 

Trade is to be encouraged, maximum 
facilities are to be granted in administrative 
procedures and charges affecting importa- 
tions; marks of quality and origin are to be 
protected; prices and shipping dates of the 
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oods covered by the agreement will be ar- 
ranged contractually; the Argentine goods 
shipped will be for internal consumption 
within the Dutch Kingdom; all goods covered 
py the treaty will be subject to such general 
export regulations as might be in effect at 
the time of shipment; Argentine and Dutch 
ships will receive most-favored treatment in 
ports of the other; Argentina reserves the 
right to transport 50 percent of the volume 
of the Dutch-Argentine trade in Argentine 
ships; the Dutch will grant Argentina facili- 
ties for the establishment of special zones or 
duty-free deposits for Argentine goods in 
transit to third countries; commercial avia- 
tion will be encouraged and facilities will be 
granted reciprocally for aviation services be- 
tween the two countries; an aviation pact 
will be studied to carry out the spirit of this 
declaration; the two Governments reserve 
the right to require that insurance on the 
goods in the trade between them shall be 
insured by companies of their own national- 
ity when the risk of transport is borne by 
them on their nationals; means will be taken 
to increase reinsurance operations between 
the two countries, the establishment of 
pranches or agencies of official banks or other 
official organizations by one country in the 
territory of the other will be facilitated. 

Terms of purchase of the agreement pro- 
vide that Argentina will sell and the Nether- 
lands will buy, during the period 1948 through 
1952, the following goods in the minimum 
annual quantities indicated, depending on 
the existence of the exportable surplus: 


Per 
| eent, 
Annual | Export- | age of 
Product quan- | ible } export 
tity } surplus able 
sur 
plus 
Metric Vfetric 
fons fone 
Wheat 125, 000: 12. 600, 000 18 
Rye 25,000 } 170, 000 14.7 
Corn 210,000 | 635,000 33.0 
Barley 5, 000 600, 000 9.2 
Oats $5, 000 150, 000 7 
Quebracho extract 7. OO 200). O00 . 7 
Quebracho extract for the 
Netherlands West In 
dies O00 200, 000 0.15 
Caseir SOK) 20, 000 10 
The percentages represent the quantity of Argen- 
tina’s exportable surplus which Argentina agrees to sell 






as a Minimum and the Netherlands to buy when the 
exportable surplus falls below that indicated in the 
second columr 


1 of figures 

Dutch purchases of the foregoing products 
are to be made through the Argentine Trade 
Promotion Institute; quantities to be deliv- 
ered will be established quarterly; and prices 
will be established by contract. An escape 
clause allows the Netherlands to buy else- 
where when more favorable terms may be 
obtained 

Once the internal requirements of the 
country are satisfied, Argentina will give 
every facility during the 5-year period for 
the Netherlands to acquire certain specified 
goods in the specified minimum quantity or 
value, according to the following schedule: 


Annual quantity 


Product or value 


Hides and skins metric ton 12, 000 
Bones ..do 5, 000 
Wool do 4, 800 
Canned meat (for Netherlands 

West Indies metric ton 1, 000 
Sorghum and millet do 50, 000 
Tankage do 20, 000 
Linseed oil 5 do 19, 000 
Linseed oil (for Nether- 

lands West Indies) do 1, 200 
Sunflower-seed oil (be- 

ginning 1949) do 5, 000 
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Annual quantity 


Product or value 


Tallow metric ton 2, 000 
Horsehair 7 : do. 30 
Sole leather | 500 


Shoe leather square foot_- 500, 000 
Animal organs Argentine peso 1, 100, 000 
Fibers and horsehair ona 600, 000 
Tripe ese 325, 000 


If the Netherlands acquires linseed and 
sunflower-seed oils, it will also buy three 
times as much oil cake as oil. 

The Dutch Government will give the nec- 
essary facilities according to its economic 
requirements and its import policies for the 
acquisition of the goods listed under this 
article. It will encourage and facilitate, 
according to the requirements of its internal 
markets, the purchase of Argentine fresh and 
dried fruits. 

The Dutch Government promises to exert 
all of its influence and to adopt all possible 
means in order to sell annually to Argentina 
during the years 1948 to 1952, inclusive, goods 
in the following minimum quantity or value: 
Ships, vessels, dredging machines, other re- 
lated materials and their replacements 
and/or accessories, at the purchaser's choice, 
valued at 50,000,000 guilders; raw rubber, 
3,000 metric tons; and tin, 300 metric tons. 

The raw rubber and tin will be supplied 
by the Netherlands Indies. 

Argentina will acquire the above goods in 
the quantity or value indicated provided that 
price, delivery dates, quality, and technical 
standards meet requirements. It is stipu- 
lated that the goods will be acquired by the 


WORLD TRADE WEEK, 


Proclamation by the President of the United States of America 


Whereas international trade provides each participating nation with the 
products of the resources and skills of other nations as well as a market for 


Whereas the expansion of import and export trade improves standards of 
living and encourages full employment of labor and productive facilities, thus 
promoting prosperity and fostering peace among nations; and 

Whereas it is the established policy of this country to secure the removal 
of unnecessary trade restrictions and discriminations through international 
agreement, as exemplified by the reciprocal-trade-agreements program, and 
by participation in the United Nations Conference on Trade and Employment 
held at Habana for the establishment of an International Trade Organiza- 


Whereas greater emphasis should be given to the importance of world trade 
to this Nation and to the significance of such trade in bringing about interna- 
tional stability and an enduring peace: 

Now, therefore, I, Harry S. Truman, President of the United States of 
\merica. do hereby call upon the Nation to observe the week commencing 
May 16, 1948, as World Trade Week; and I invite the appropriate officials of 
the several States, Territories, and possessions of the United States, as well as 
the municipalities and other political subdivisions of the country, to cooper- 
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I also urge trade associations, business establishments, clubs, educational 1 
institutions, civic groups, and other organizations, and the people of the 
United States generally, to observe World Trade Week with ceremonies, dis- 
plays, exhibits, and other appropriate activities. 

In witness whereof, I have hereunto set my hand and caused the Seal of the 
United States of America to be affixed. 

Done at the City of Washington this twenty-fourth day of April. 





Harry S. TRUMAN. 
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Argentine Government or by official agencies 
or mixed enterprises of Argentina. Notwith- 
standing, the goods may be purchased by 
private concerns if the Argentine Govern- 
ment so desires. 

The Netherlands will give every facility, 
once internal requirements are satisfied, for 
Argentina to acquire annually during the 
period 1948 to 1952 the following products 
in the minimum quantity or value indicated: 


Annual 
quantity 
Product or merchandise or value 
Machines, motors, generators, 
and electric installations of 
high capacity 
1,000 guilders _- 
Vacuum cleaners and polish- 
ers. _- 1,000 guilders __- 700 
Special electric wires and ca- 
bles__.......1,000 guilders- - 200 
Electric lamps of special types 
(excluding common. types 
and fluorescent lamps) and 
parts for the manufacture 
of common electric lamps 
and fluorescent lamps (fila- 
ments, electrodes, etc.) 
1,000 guilders_- 
X-ray tubes, radio valves, elec- 
tronic tubes, transmission 
valves, industrial valves; 
parts for the manufacture of 
radio valves and electronic 
tubes (types not manufac- 
tured in Argentina) 
1,000 guilders 650 


2, 000 





Product or merchandise 
Radio and other electric repair 


parts_____.._1,000 guilders__- 
eee | ee 
Infrared lamps for medicinal 
as -~-1,000 guilders_- 


Telecommunication supplies 

1,000 guilders__ 
X-ray equipment-_-_-_-_-_- eee 
Motion-picture and sound 

equipment___1,000 guilders__ 
Magnetic filters and defect 

detectors____1,000 guilders_ 
Special agricultural machin- 

ery.___.._.__1,000 guilders_.- 
Diesel and semi-Diesel motors 

1,000 guilders __- 
Industrial machinery_-_-_do-_--_- 
Railroad and Decauville mate- 

rial (coaches and electric 
Diesel engines) 

1,000 guilders_-_ 
Port installations (elevators, 

cranes, drydocks) 

1,000 guilders__ 
Ee | | 
Various instruments for scien- 

tific investigation 

1,000 guilders 
Bronze metallic cloth (for pa- 

per machines); addresso- 
ee 1,000 guilders 
Paper, and paper products 
(special high quality paper, 
water-marked, air mail) 
tons 
Printing products_--_~-- do. 
Synthetic perfumes, essences, 
stearic oils, etc. 
1,000 guilders 


Paints and crayons-_-_--_- do 

0 eae __tons 
Anilines _._.-1,000 guilders 
Quinine products_____.do-_- 


Opium and coca alkaloids (in- 
cluding synthetic pharma- 
ceutical products) 

1,000 guilders__ 

Caffeine and theobromine 

1,000 guilders 

Petroleum products (industrial 
oils, vaseline, auxiliary prod- 
ucts for the textile industry) 

1,000 guilders 

Tar products (naphthalene 
and its derivatives (‘““mot- 
tips, odots, pits,” creosote) 

1,000 guilders__ 


Fontainebleau sand.___do 
Domestic giassware_____do__ 
Sanitaryware —_-_ wren 8: ol 


Tiles and special porcelain 
1,000 guilders__ 
ee “ae 
Light-weight cotton cloth (up 
to 130 grams per square 
meter) ___-__1,000 guilders_- 
Other textiles not manufac- 
tured in Argentina 
1,000 guilders 
Coconut runners and door mats 


tons 
Rayon cloth impregnated in 
rubber (1948)__-_---- tons__ 
Cut diamonds-__1,000 guilders_- 
Industrial diamonds____do_-_-_- 
Ciiponella ......... — 
Spices ....- paadabeieeontlh do 


Hexachlorociclohexane 100 per- 
cent (year 1948) (or its 
equivalent prepared prod- 


EE. iihintieinependiiedtinna niga 
Linseed for seed__._____do- 
Turnips for seed__- <  —e 
Green peas for seed__.__do 
nes e50d.......-... ..do 
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Annual 
quantity 
or value 


400 
160 


60 


50 
50 


to 


, 000 
040 


to 


150 


750 


~ 


, 500 
200 
100 
950 
200 


205 


140 


500 


~ 
= 
i, 
o 


500 


4, 000 
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100 
100 
100 
200 


350 
125-45 
220-40 


? 25-60 







Annual 
quantity 


Product or merchandise or value 


Beet seed for fodder tons 50 
Potatoes for consumption 

tons 50, 000 
Potatoes for seed sn 1, 000—5, 000 
Flower bulbs__1,000 guilders 500—2, 000 
Live plants___1,000 guilders__- 1 150-250 
Vegetable and flower seeds 


ton... 1 50-200 
Bulls registered in the stud 


book, 6 months old and 
aes head 50 
Heifers - do 1,090 
Sheep registered in the stud 
book: 
Rams 6 months old and 
over head 200 
Ewes do 7 500 
Herrings ton 500 
Smoked herrings do 25 
Canned fish__1,000 guilders 50-90 
Gin and liqueurs (including 
concentrates for their man- 
ufacture) hectoliter 300 


The first figure corresponds to the year 
1948, and is to be progressively increased in 
the following years to reach the second figure 
in 1952 


The Argentine Government will facilitate, 
according to its economic requirements and 
its importation policy, the acquisition of 
the above-listed goods 

The Dutch Government will facilitate the 
purchase by Argentina of other Dutch goods, 
or of greater quantities of the above-listed 
goods, after internal requirements and ex- 
ternal commitments have been met 

The Dutch goods acquired through the 
Argentine Trade Promotion Institute will be 
effected in quarterly quotas to be arranged 
later 

Financial provisions of the agreement are 
as follows 

All payments covering direct operations 
between Argentina and the Guilder Zone 
(the Netherlands, the Netherlands Indies, 
Surinam, and Curacao) are to be effected in 
guilders through the medium of 2-guilder 
accounts, Special Argentine Account A and 
Special Argentine Account B, which: the 
Netherlands Bank will open in behalf of the 
Central Bank of Argentina, both banks act- 
ing as agents of their respective Govern- 
ments. Payments of any kind may be made 
through Account A, and payments of any 
kind from the Guilder Zone to Argentina may 
be made through Account B, but payments 
by Argentina to the Guilder Zone through 
Account B are limited to payments for ships 
and other special items sold by the Nether- 
lands to Argentina under special agreement 
Operations in both accounts may be ex- 
tended to other institutions in each coun- 
try authorized by their respective central 
banks 

Neither the Netherlands Bank nor the 
Argentine Central Bank will request settle- 
ment of the balance in its favor in Account 
A until the balance exceeds the equivalent 
in guilders of 110,000,000 Since 
Netherlands purchases are expected to ex- 
ceed Argentine purchases, this provision in 
effect grants the Netherlands a revolving 
credit for the period of the agreement, which 
expires December 31, 1952. The outstanding 
balance in Account A will draw interest at 
2.75 percent annually, payable quarterly 
Either party may, at any time, amortize the 
balance outstanding in Account A, in whole 
or in part, by the payment of gold or an ac- 
ceptable third currency 

If the balance in Account A at any time 
exceeds the equivalent of 110,000,000 pesos, 
the creditor may demand the conversion of 
the excess, in minimum quotas of 250,000 
guilders, into gold, or, by agreement between 


pes Ss. 





the parties, into dollars or other Currencies 
If, upon termination of the agreement, the 
balance exceeds the equivalent of 110,000,009 
pesos or exceeds 25 percent of the gross total 
of payments made by the debtor during the 
life of the agreement, the creditor may re. 
quest the conversion of such excess on the 
same basis. The final balance outstanding 
upon termination of the agreement will be 
liquidated in gold or in an agreed currency 
in six equal, semiannual installments, be. 
ginning 6 months after the termination of 
the agreement Interest will continue untij 
the balance is liquidated 

Special Argentine Account B is representeq 
by an additional credit granted b~ the Ar. 
gentine Government, through the Argentine 
Trade Promotion Institute, to the Nether. 
lands Government in an amount equivalent 
in guilders to 125,000,000 pesos. Unlike the 
credit of 110,000,000 pesos in Account A, it 
will not be a revolving credit nor may the 
balance outstanding at any time exceed the 
amount of the credit Interest at the rate 
of 2.75 percent annually will be paid quar- 
terly and credited to Account A. The Nether. 
lands Government may at any time amortize, 
in whole or in part, the amount outstanding 
in Account B through the payment of gold 
or free currencies, or by the transfer of 
funds from Account A. That the credit of 
125,000,000 pesos under Account B is in the 
nature of an advance payment for Argentine 
purchases of ships and other special items 
from the Guilder Zone is indicated by the 
absence of provisions for repayment by the 
Netherlands Government and by the under- 
taking on the part of the Argentine Goy- 
ernment to meet any difference between the 
imount of the credit and total Argentine 
payments through Account B existing at the 
end of the agreement in gold, free currencies 
or by transfer from Account A 

The agreement contains the usual gold 
guaranty, a feature of payment agreements 
between Argentina and European countries 
in recent years, whereby the Netherlands 
Bank or the Netherlands Government wil] 
make appropriate adjustment in the Argen- 
tine guilder accounts in the event of a change 
in the price of gold 


MUSTARD EXPORTS PERMITTED 


According to a report dated April 6, 1948, 
from the American Embassy in Buenos Aires, 
the issuance of export permits to cover ship- 
ments of white or yellow mustard has been 
authorized by the Argentine Department of 
Industry and Commerce. The permits are 
subject to the approval of the Supply Board, 


PROTOCOL TO TRADE AGREEMENT SIGNED 
WITH SPAIN 


A protocol to be Known officially as the 
Peron-Franco Protocol and annexed to the 
trade and financial agreement be- 
ween Argentina and Spain was signed by 
representatives of the two countries in Bu- 
enos Aires on April 9, 1948. Pending formal 
ratilication, provisions of the protocol went 
into effect 3 days after signature and will 
remain in force until December 31, 1951, 
concurrently with the existing agreement. 
he provisions are as follows 

On the date when the protocol becomes 
effective Spain will convert the 350,000,000- 
peso balance of its obligation to Argentina 
outstanding on Dec2mber 31, 1947, as the 
result of the complete utilization of the re- 
volving credit for that amount granted by 
Argentina under the existing trade and 
financial agreement of October 30, 1946, into 
the equivalent in pesetas in an account in 
the name of the Argentine Trade Promotion 
Institute or the Argentine Central Bank in 
the Spanish Foreign Currency Institute. In 
each of the years 1948, 1949, 1950, and 1951 
Argentina will grant Spain a credit of 350,- 
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900,000 pesos through the Argentine Central 
Bank, these credits to be used to finance 
spanish purchases of grains, food products, 
necessary raw materials in Argentina, and, 
to the extent utilized, to draw interest at 
9.75 percent annually. In addition, during 
1948 Spain may draw upon Argentina to the 
extent of 100,000,000 pesos for the same pur- 
pose and on the same terms, this amount, in- 
sofar as it may be drawn upon, to be deducted 
from the annual credits in subsequent years. 
Thus, the maximum credit that may be out- 
standing in favor of Spain upon the termi- 
nation of the agreement on December 31, 
1951, is 1,750,000,000 pesos 

At the end of each year of the agreement 
spain will convert the peso balance resulting 
from the difference between the amount of 
the annual credit utilized and the amount 
which it may have amortized during the year 
into the peseta equivalent in the account 
maintained in the name of the Argentine 
Trade Promotion Institute or the Argentine 
Central Bank by the Spanish Foreign Cur- 
rency Institute. The peseta balance arising 
from the afore-mentioned conversions may 
be used by Argentina for the purchase or 
rent of grounds and buildings for Argentine 
Government use in Spain and for other simi- 
lar Argentine Government expenditures in 
Spain; for the purchase in Spain of ships and 
port and railway equipment; for purchases 
and expenses in connection with the setting 
up and equipping of the free zone at Cadiz, 
which zone is to be known as Puerto Peron, 
or other free zones that may be set up at 
Barcelona or elsewhere; for participation in 
commercial, industrial, or mining enterprises 
on public land in Spain which would stimu- 
late the Spanish economy in ways beneficial 
to Argentine economic needs; or for other 
such needs aS may be agreed upon. The 
balance in the peseta account not utilized 
by Argentina for these purposes will be paid 
by Spain 10 years after the expiration of the 
original agreement, 

Correlatively to the provisions of the orig- 
inal agreement for importation of Spanish 
products, Argentina will facilitate as far as 
possible the importation of the Spanish prod- 
ucts listed in the original agreement and 
of other products of mutual interest. 

Furthermore, special consideration will be 
given to Spanish offers for supply of equip- 
ment, materials, or products to Argentine 
Federal, Provincial, or municipal authorities 
or agencies; Argentina will accord its most 
favorable provisions to Spanish products in 
matters of exchange permits and import con- 
trols; Argentina will grant 70,000,000 pesos’ 
worth of exchange permits per year for Span- 
ish products not considered essential, and 
as soon as possible both Governments will 
agree on what goods will be covered by this 
provision and in what proportion; and the 
Argentine Government will study with sym- 
pathy any suggestions of the appropriate 
Spanish authorities for ameliorating the re- 
regulations affecting the 
importation of animals, plants, and food 
products in general, without prejudice to 
sanitary regulations, but in an attempt to 
harmonize the regulations of the two coun- 
tries 


strictive effects of 


In view of present Spanish requirements, 
Argentina will facilitate as far as possible 
the export of goods mentioned in the origi- 
hal agreement 

Prices for those goods will be no higher 
in any one month than prices for the same 
goods to any other country. 

The Argentine Government will make de- 
liveries according to Spain’s seasonal re- 
quirements, especially in relation to the 
Spanish harvest. 

In order to cooperate most effectively in 
the rehabilitation of the Spanish economy, 
the Argentine Government will consider with 


May 15, 1948 


the greatest sympathy Spanish Government 
proposals for the acquisition in Argentina of 
fertilizing materials, draft and breeding ani- 
mals, railroad ties, and other goods condu- 
cive to that end. 

|For announcement of the Argentine- 
Spanish Trade and Financial Agreement see 
FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY Of November 30, 
1946. | 


Austria 
AIRGRAM FROM U.S. LEGATION AT 
VIENNA 
(Dated April 13, 1948) 


The latter part of March was charac- 
terized by a decrease in prices varying 
between 2 and 15 percent in many 
branches of industry, including produc- 
ers’ prices of high-grade steel, paper, 
certain types of glass, certain wood prod- 
ucts, electrical installation material, fer- 
tilizer, cement and magnesite. Profit 
margins for certain wholesalers and re- 
tailers were also reduced. The reduc- 
tions were attributed to increased pro- 
duction, which lowered production costs 
per unit, to the readjustment of prices 
which had been fixed too high as a con- 
sequence of the wage-price agreement 
of August 1947, and to increasing sup- 
plies on the domestic market, as well as 
the currency scarcity resulting from the 
December 1947 currency reform. 

Details of a basic plan for the iron and 
steel industry for the fiscal year 1948-49 
were recently announced. Under the 
plan an estimated maximum of 550,000 
tons of crude steel would be produced, 
from which would be produced 270,000 
metric tons of merchant steel and 90,000 
tons of rolled refined steel. Of the mer- 
chant steel, 50,000 tons would be ex- 
ported. 

The radio industry expects to produce 
in 1948 approximately $12,000,000 worth 
of equipment, of which 11 percent is 
marked for export; $7,000,000 worth of 
fine steel and wolfram wire, of which 25 
percent is to be exported; and $9,000,000 
worth of heavy wire and cables, of which 
exports will be negligible. Lack of raw 
materials, especially lead, copper, and 
brass, will be the greatest handicap to 
this program. 

Saccharin production reached 12,000,- 
000 to 15,000,000 tablets monthly in a 
chemical factory in Salzburg (U. S. 
Zone). 

Great Britain granted Austria a ster- 
ling credit of £1,500,000 for the purchase 
of wool, while the British Board of Trade 
has permitted the importation from Aus- 
tria of £764,000 worth of textiles, includ- 
ing woolen yarn and knitted goods, rayon 
cloth, and cotton goods. 





Experimental wells will be sunk shortly 
in search of petroleum at Kocaeli village, 
in the vicinity of Adana in southern Tur- 
key. 


Brazil 


Exchange and Finance 


EXCHANGE PURCHASES OF BANK OF BRAZIL 


According to a telegram dated April 23, 
received from the American Embassy in Rio 
de Janeiro, the Bank of Brazil, effective im- 
mediately, is permitting commercial banks 
to retain an additional 25 percent of the 
freely convertible exchange purchase, so that 
the total retained by these banks will 
amount to 50 percent. (The quota of ex- 
change required to be resold to the Bank 
of Brazil was increased from 30 to 75 percent 
by instruction No. 26 of the Superintendency 
of Money and Credit, effective upon publica- 
tion in the Diario Oficial of January 9, 1948.) 

The additional 25 percent of exchange pur- 
chases to be retained by the commercial 
banks may be used only for collections, and 
banks charging more than normal commis- 
sion on credits and collections or not operat- 
ing strictly at official exchange rates will 
cease to receive the additional 25 percent. 
The regulation requiring that 75 percent of 
exchange purchases be transferred to the 
Bank of Brazil has not been superseded by 
the present arrangement, which can be with- 
drawn at the option of the Bank of Brazil. 

The collection situation of the Bank of 
Brazil is reported to be considerably im- 
proved; the Bank was reported in late April 
to be practically up to date on payments 
for both first and fourth category goods, 
although there was some administrative de- 
lay in the processing of collection items, 
The situation of the commercial banks, how- 
ever, is reported to have deteriorated further 
during the period when the Bank of Brazil 
was acquiring 75 percent of the available 
“hard currency” exchange. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


NEW RETAIL CEILING PRICES ESTABLISHED 
FOR IMPORTED AUTOMOBILES 


New ceiling retail prices have been placed 
on certain imported automobiles of United 
States and European origin, according to 
reports of March 17 and April 20, 1948, from 
the U. S. Embassy at Rio de Janeiro. Several 
American makes are included in the list. 
Interested exporters may obtain a schedule 
of the ceiling prices from the American Re- 
publics Branch, Office of International Trade, 
U. S. Department of Commerce, Washington 
25, D. C. 


CATTLE AND SHEEP FOR BREEDING ADMITTED 
DutTY-FREE 


Cattle and sheep imported for breeding 
purposes by individuals are admitted into 
Brazil free of import duty and customs sur- 
taxes for 1 year, by Brazilian law No. 270, 
published and effective April 14, 1948, as 
reported in a telegram of April 15 from the 
U. S. Embassy at Rio de Janeiro. The ani- 
mals must be accompanied by a certified 
registered pedigree from the country of 
origin. 


British Honduras 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


GERMANY CEASES To BE TREATED AS 
ENEMY TERRITORY 


The British Honduras Government has an- 
nounced that Germany shall cease to be 
treated as if it were enemy territory as of 
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the date of the Trading with the Enemy 
Authorization (Germany) Order No. 24 of 
1948, published in the Government Gazette 
of April 3, 1948. 


IMPORT CONTROL ADVISORY BoarD To BE 
ESTABLISHED 


The appointment of an Import Control 
Advisory Board by the mercantile community 
of Belize, British Honduras, was authorized 
by the Controller of Imports on March 24, 
1948. This Board, which will act in an ad- 
visory capacity to the Controller in matters 
pertaining to importation, will be composed 
of five representative merchants of Belize. 
It is expected that the Board will help solve 
some of the difficulties which have arisen in 
recent months regarding import and price 
controls, the cancellation of import permits, 
and other problems resulting from the Im- 
port Contro] Regulations which were estab- 
lished on December 18, 1947. 

The appointment of the Advisory Board 
to the Import Control Department of the 
British Honduras Government is regarded 
as a recognition of the responsible nature 
of the business community, and of the soli- 
darity it has acquired through the rejuve- 
nated Chamber of Commerce. 


Chile 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


EXPORT QUOTAS ESTABLISHED FOR MUTTON 
AND POTATOES AND UNCONTROLLED Ex- 
PORT PROVIDED FOR DRIED PEAS 


According to a report dated April 13, 1948, 
from the American Embassy at Santiago, the 
Chilean authorities announced the 1948 ex- 
port quota for Magallanes mutton to be 4,150 
metric tons and for potatoes grown in the 
southern region to be 10,000 metric tons. 
They also announced that trade in dried peas 
will be free of export controls until Decem- 
ber 31, 1948. According to a report dated 
April 26, 1948, the Chilean Institute of Agri- 
cultural Economy has increased the 1948 ex- 
port quota for Magallanes mutton from 4,150 
metric tons to 7,000 metric tons. 


China 


Exchange and Finance 


FINANCING TRADE WITH DIFFERENT 
CURRENCY AREAS 


The American Consulate General, Shang- 
hai, recently reported that, according to 
Central Bank of China Circular No. 125, the 
Central Bank has, because of changing con- 
ditions, revised the procedures for financing 
trade with different currency areas as pre- 
viously announced in their circular No. 47 
and published in the September 7, 1946, 
issue of FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY. 

The amended regulations are as follows: 
(1) Exports to and imports from the United 
States, Switzerland, and the United King- 
dom may be sold against or bought with the 
currency of the respective country; (2) ex- 
ports to and imports from India, Burma, 
the Straits Settlements, Hong Kong, Aus- 
tralia, and New Zealand may be sold against 
or bought with pounds sterling and/or cur- 
rency of the respective country; (3) exports 
to all countries, including those mentioned 
above, may be sold against United States 
currency; (4) imports from Italy, Sweden, 
and Belgium may be bought with pounds 
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sterling or United States currency (subject 
to change without notice); (5) imports from 
all other countries may be bought with 
pounds sterling except otherwise approved 
by the Central Bank of China. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


FusED SILICA WARES TRANSFERRED TO 
SCHEDULE III (a) In IMPORT TARIFF 


According to a recent communiqué from 
the American Consulate General, Shanghai, 
China’s Export-Import Board, in press noti- 
fication No. 30, announced that fused silica 
wares—classified under Chinese import tar- 
iff No. 626 (a)—have been transferred from 
schedule III (b) toIII (a). Schedule III (a) 
includes nonquota goods, the importation of 
which may be permitted under license from 
time to time. This transfer became effective 
April 21, 1948 


PURCHASE OF UNAUTHORIZED IMPoRtTs 


Chinese importers have been notifieg b 
Export-Import Board press notification No 
29, of April 18, 1948, that they should submit 
applications for the purchase and licensjn 
of registered unauthorized imports that have 
arrived or have already been shipped to China 
without provision for foreign exchange, AC. 
cording to a report by the American Consu. 
late General, Shanghai. In conformity with 
the Mobilization Law such goods are subject 
to compulsory Government purchase. Appli- 
cations for their purchase and licensing 
must be submitted to the Import Quota 
Allocation Department or the Non-Quota 
Import Examination Department of the 
Export-Import Board, or both, on or before 
the expiry dates as listed in the following 
schedule. Failure to comply with this re. 
quirement will render the goods in question 
liable to confiscation by the Chinese Customs 
authorities. 


Unlicensed Goods Under Compulsory Government Purchase and Rapiry Dates for 
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Colombia 


AIRGRAM FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
BOGOTA 


(Dated April 6, 1948) 


March was a turbulent month for 
Colombian commerce. Reduced move- 
ments of coffee to ports contributed to an 
unfavorable balance of exchange esti- 
mated unofficially to be in excess of $4,- 
000,000. The reduced movements of 
coffee by rail to the port of Buenaventura 
resulted in serious congestion in that 
port, inasmuch as the state-owned Pa- 
cific Railway refused to route empty cars 
to the port to pick up incoming merchan- 
dise. It was reported reliably that 40,000 
tons of cargo are entering Buenaventura 
monthly; that the port now has in stor- 
age a capacity of 43,083 tons; and that 
unless corrective measures are taken 
quickly, partial and possibly complete 
port closure may ensue. Port conditions 
were further aggravated during a 4-day 
labor lay-off over the Easter week end 
when 8,000 tons of cargo were received. 

Additional reasons for the port conges- 
tion at Buenaventura reportedly include 
delay in receipt of new freight cars or- 
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dered from the United States, delay in 
assembly of cars already received (re- 
portedly 55), and delay in repairs to 40 
disabled locomotives in the Pacific Rail- 
way shops. The placing of this disabled 
and unassembled equipment in working 
order will offer temporary relief only. 
Until additional railway trackage and 
standardized equipment installed, 
Buenaventura will continue to be a seri- 
ous bottleneck in the movement of cargo 
to the Cali, Medellin, and Bogota areas. 
Low water and inadequate rail facilities 
hampered freight movement from Bar- 
ranquilla and Cartagena. 

Although official statistics are not yet 
available, exports of Colombian coffee 
during March were not expected to ex- 
ceed 300,000 bags, as compared with 
February exports of 511,000 bags. The 
decline in exports reflects the sluggish 
market condition that has _ prevailed 
since the beginning of the year. Up to 
March 29, the Office of Control of Ex- 
change, Imports, and Exports had reg- 
istered only 125,299 sacks ‘of 60 kilo- 
grams each) for the month, valued at 
$5,049,196. Minimum prices fixed last 
December remained in effect through 
the first quarter of 1948, and there ap- 
peared no prospect of a reduction. The 
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minimum on Medellins stood at $47.50 

r 70-kilogram bag, f. o. b., and Mani- 
gales held at $46.50, and other types at 
$46.25. The manager of the National 
Coffee Federation emphatically refused 
the appeal of a special delegation of cof- 
fee exporters to reduce the minimums, 
and the general feeling was that present 
Colombian export prices would hold 
while the new crop was coming in during 
April and May. 

Another factor adding to the unfavor- 
able balance of exchange was the strike 
at Pato Consolidated Gold Mines during 
the first part of March. Gold produc- 
tion reportedly fell from $1,290,484.51 in 
February to 50 percent of that amount 
in March. When available, gold cer- 
tificates, series A and C, issued against 
bullion produced were selling at 260 and 
246 pesos, respectively, per $100. 

The curb or free-market rate re- 
mained high throughout March, closing 
at the end of the month at 2.60 per 
dollar despite predictions that dollars 
entering the local market through sales 
by delegates and visitors to the Pan- 
American Conference would reduce rates 
materially. As indicated above, reduced 
coffee movements and gold production 
are cited as the major reasons that rates 
remained high. Banking sources and 
import brokers have estimated that from 
30 to 40 percent of all import trans- 
actions are financed with curb-market 
exchange. 

The settlement of the Tropical Oil Co. 
and the South American Gulf Oil Co. 
strikes on March 1, by a decision handed 
down by a Presidential Arbitration 
Board, quieted Colombia’s most press- 
ing labor difficulties. However, neither 
the oil companies nor the striking union 
were satisfied with the arbitrary settle- 
ment imposed upon them, charging that 
such arbitrary settlement was outside 
Colombian law. The union contends 
that obligatory arbitration is an imposi- 
tion upon its rights to strike, whereas 
the oil companies feel that such arbitra- 
tion deprives them of their chartered 
prerogatives. The settlement of this 
strike enabled the Government to ter- 
minate gasoline rationing on March 18. 

January plantings of wheat, potatoes, 
and vegetables in the Departments of 
Cundinamarca and Boyaca suffered 
heavy losses during the February and 
March dry-weather period. However, 
most farmers were able to replant in time 
to insure a normal but late-season crop. 

The Bank of the Republic registered, 
on April 7, an unprecedented rise of 17.3 
points in the cost-of-living index for 
a workingman’s family during March, 
bringing the index up to 283.8 (Febru- 
ary 1937—100), as compared with the 
February 1948 cost-of-living index of 
266.5. An even higher rise of 20.6 points 
was recorded in the Bogota area. News- 
Paper reports on March 30 registered 
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sharp increases in prices for bread, but- 
ter, milk, potatoes, fresh vegetables, and 
meat, and in the clothing line prices for 
shirts were boosted 25 percent. To some 
extent, these increases were attributed to 
increased buying by delegates and vis- 
itors to the Pan-American Conference. 
However, the Bank of the Republic stated 
that the primary reason for this unprec- 
edented rise in the cost-of-living in- 
dex was speculation in basic commodities 
required by the Colombian working 
class. 


Exchange and Finance 


VARIOUS EXCHANGE-CONTROL MODIFICA- 
TIONS ANNOUNCED 


The United States Embassy in Bogota has 
reported the issuance of a series of resolu- 
tions by the Colombian Office of Control of 
Exchange, Imports and Exports. These reso- 
lutions are regulatory in nature and do not 
provide for substantial modification of exist- 
ing legislation. 

Resolution No. 185 of February 5, 1948, 
limits the commodities which holders of 
special semiannual general import licenses 
may bring into the country. These special 
licenses are held mainly by the petroleum 
companies, and imports under them do not 
require the sale to the users of official ex- 
change. According to the resolution, these 
special licenses may cover articles intended 
for internal consumption by the holder, and 
in addition, gasoline, airplane fuel and 
lubricants, certain other petroleum products, 
and other articles which may have to be 
imported in accordance with contracts made 
with the Colombian Government. The same 
resolution authorizes the issuance of official 
dollar exchange to cover shipping expenses 
on shipments imported under the regular or 
gradual payment import licenses. These ex- 
penses may include freight, insurance, and 
documents. 

Resolution No. 186 of February 5, 1948, 
provides that foreign technicians employed 
by banking, insurance, industrial, mining, 
agricultural and transportation companies 
now will be permitted official dollar exchange 
with which to remit home 65 percent of their 
pay. This represents a 5 percent increase 
over previous authorizations, except in the 
case of foreign banks, where it represents a 
45 percent increase. 

Although not specifically mentioned in 
resolution No. 186, the Office of Control has 
expiained that the remittances will be sub- 
ject to the 4 percent stamp tax on the first 
20 percent, and to the stamp tax and also 
the 10 percent resident’s tax on the other 
45 percent. 

No set limit has been placed on remit- 
tances by foreign technicians or technical 
organizations, or by cultural, sporting, or 
artistic foreign missions that may come oc- 
casionally into the country. 

By resolution No. 188 of March 9, 1948, 
dollar authorizations for expenses of Co- 
lombian students and of people seeking med- 
ical treatment abroad have been reduced 
from US$2,500 to US$1,500, but this allow- 
ance may be increased if the necessity can 
be proved. The allowance is available only 
to those with an income less than 10,000 
pesos annually. (The peso is equivalent to 
approximately $0.57 U. S. currency at the 
official rate.) 

The Office of Control announced on March 
11, 1948, that it was accepting applications 
from importers for new basic quotas to cover 
the fiscal year beginning July 1, 1948. 

The Colombian customs authorities have 
been faced with a continuing serious prob- 


lem involving the handling of thousands of 
air-express packages valued at 50 pesos or 
less which were imported without the ne- 
cessity of obtaining a prior import permit. 
Under the terms of decree No. 3313 of Octo- 
ber 9, 1947, the requirement was established 
that the customs manifests for air-express 
packages would have to be prepared by the 
importer. The purpose of this decree was 
to lessen the work load of the customs clerks, 
but it did not have the desired effect. It 
was replaced by decree No. 368 of February 
4, 1948, under which manifests are prepared 
by customs clerks. The customs now is au- 
thorized to include on a single manifest all 
packages valued at 50 pesos or less coming 
from a single shipper and consigned to a 
single importer. The charges on such con- 
solidated manifests will be the same as if 
separate manifests were being prepared. An 
agreement has been reached with the Office 
of Control that when the manifests are pre- 
sented for exchange payment authorizations, 
the consolidated shipments will be treated 
as individual 50-peso packages, so that a 
prior import permit will not be required. 


Ecuador 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


IMPORTS OF JUTE BaGs PROHIBITED 


By a decree of March 8, 1948, published in 
the Registro Oficial of April 16, 1948, the 
Ecuadoran Government has prohibited the 
importation of jute bags. This action has 
been taken because it has been learned that 
some shipments of jute bags, throughout the 
world, have been found to be infested with 
plague-carrying lice. 

The prohibition does not apply to ship- 
ments of jute bags in transit to Ecuador, or 
to orders for which import permits have 
already been granted. These shipments, also 
shipments of burlap or jute cloth, will be in- 
spected by the Sanitary Authorities upon 
arrival in Ecuador. . 


France 


Economic Conditions 


FOREIGN TRADE EXPANDS SHARPLY IN 
MARCH 


French exports to foreign countries in 
March 1948 were 140 percent greater in 
franc value than the average for Janu- 
ary and February, according to a tele- 
gram of April 23, 1948, from the Ameri- 
can Embassy in Paris. Total exports, in- 
cluding shipments to French oversea ter- 
ritories, increased 164 percent in franc 
value for the same period. As shown by 
the figures on the volume of trade, this 
increase is partially a reflection of rising 
prices during the first 2 months of 1943. 
(French prices were fairly stable during 
March.) The January devaluation of 
the franc, however, did afford a real 
stimulus to French exports. The volume 
of shipments to foreign countries in 
March showed an increase of 46 percent 
over the January-February average, 
while total exports were up 60 percent 
by volume. 

March imports from foreign countries 
show a 119 percent increase in value and 

(Continued on p. 48) 
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NEWS by COMMODITIES 


Prepared in Commodities Division, Office of = 
International Trade, Department of Commerce ~ 


Automotive 
Products 


IMPORTATION AND SALES, BELGIUM 


Importation into Belgium of German 
Volkswagens at the rate of 1,000 a year, 
reported in the Belgian press, will depend 
on the ability to pay for the cars in 
United States dollars. The selling price 
is reported to be 60,000 Belgian francs 
(about $1,368) which is higher than the 
price of the car in Germany. 

In addition, announcement has been 
made of delivery of 200 light-type Mer- 
cedes cars, which will be sold at a higher 
price than the Volkswagens. 


Chemicals 


PRODUCTION CAPACITY, SOVIET ZONE, 
AUSTRIA 


The estimated production capacity for 
chemicals in the Soviet Zone of Austria 
is 45 percent of that in the Western 
Zones. However, rubber goods, flat and 
industrial glass, and paint are included 
in this category and comprise most of 
the capacity. 


AUSTRIA’S FERTILIZER REQUIREMENTS 


Austria’s requirements of fertilizer 
(except nitrogenous) for the first 6 
months of 1948 were placed at 60,000 
metric tons. This includes 25,000 tons 
of superphosphate, 25,000 tons of potash, 
and 10,000 tons of basic slag. In the lat- 
ter part of 1947 about 25,000 tons of these 
fertilizer materials were distributed, 
largely in western Austria. 


INCREASED PRODUCTION. CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


Czechoslovakia’s chemical production 
increased substantially in 1947 and 
reached 95 percent of the target figure. 
Output of heavy chemicals, chiefly fer- 
tilizers and sulfuric acid but excluding 
synthetic motor fuels, totaled 776,000 
metric tons, compared with 295,000 tons 
in 1946. 

Chemical manufacture continued to be 
handicapped by dependence on imported 
materials, but 1948 production schedules 
have been set at the same levels as in 
1947, with allotments made for export 
in order that the industry may contribute 
to the purchase of materials abroad. Ex- 
port possibilities have been developed for 
citric acid, dyes, zinc oxide, lithopone, 
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The output of acids, inorganic 
salts, pigments, alkalies, coal-tar dyes, 
solvents, paints, plastics, and pharma- 
ceuticals has been or will be expanded. 


coal tar, carbon disulfide, 


products. 


PRODUCTION OF SODA ASH TO BE INCREASED, 
ONTARIO, CANADA 


The output of soda ash at the Brunner 
Mond plant, Amherstburg, Ontario, Can- 
ada, will be increased 10 percent when a 
$3,000,000 expansion program is com- 
pleted in the fall of 1948, according to the 
foreign press. Production of the plant 
was tripled during the war. 

CHEMICAL INDUSTRY OF GUATEMALA 

Guatemala’s chemical industry has 20 
establishments, employing 711 persons, 
according to the country’s latest indus- 
trial census. The production value in 
1946 was approximately $1,717,000 


SULFUR-MINE OPERATIONS, IRAN 


Several sulfur mines are found in Iran 
The one which the Government has se- 
lected for its own needs is at Delagian, 
where the ore contains approximately 
20 percent sulfur. Output has been 
about 700 metric tons of pure sulfur an- 
nually, but it is believed that this could 
be increased. The mine operates only 
when sulfur is in demand. 

A second Government mine, poten- 
tially of greater importance, is that at 
Bostaneh on the southern coast. Present 
mining methods are wasteful and pro- 
duction is small and irregular, but it is 
estimated that 2,500,000 cubic meters of 
high-grade crude sulfur are available 
Some engineers believe that if the mine 
were operated on a scientific basis con- 
siderable quantities could be produced 
for export. Some sulfur from this mine 
is exported to India. 


The most productive mine is at the 


edge of the Kavir Desert; it is operated 
by a private company. 


DEVELOPMENTS IN MEXICO 


Guanos y Fertilizantes, S. A., Mexico, 
wholly Government-owned, will construct 
an ammonium-sulfate and sulfuric-acid 
plant near Mexico City at a cost of ap- 
proximately $8,500,000. The plant will 
have a daily capacity of 200 short tons 
of ammonium sulfate and 150 tons of 
sulfuric acid. Sulfuric-acid production 
will be about 50 tons daily in excess of 
that required for the manufacture of 
ammonium sulfate 


Mexican importers will be granted per. 
mits to import soda ash only upon proof 
of purchase of an equal quantity of that 
domestically produced. Caustic Soda, 
sodium bicarbonate, and ammonium 
chloride have been paced under 
control by the Ministry of Nationa} 
Econcmy 


also 


F'ERTILIZER IMPORTS, KOREA 


If imports continue to arrive as scheq- 
uled in the fertilizer year ending July 
1948, South Korea's depleted soil wil] 
receive more plant food than in any 
year since 1942. It appears likely that 
fertilizers available for application on 
1948 crops will equal about 80 percent of 
approved nitrogen requirements, but only 
about 50 percent of superphosphate and 
15 percent of potash requirements 


PRODUCTION AND FOREIGN TRADE, 
NETHERLANDS 


Because of heavy demands on the 
capacity of its existing contact acid 
plants, Sulfuric Acid, Ltd., Netherlands 
plans to construct another factory, ac- 
cording to the foreign press. The antic- 
ipated increase in earnings will be allo- 
cated to research and development work 

Chemicals are among the commodities 
which the Netherlands will export to 
Argentina under a new 5-year trade 
agreement between the two countries, 
press The 
casein and 


according to the foreign 
Netherlands will 


quebracho extract 


purchase 


SITUATION IN PAKISTAN 


Pakistan has 21 manufacturers of 
chemical and pharmaceutical products, 
according to the foreign press. To assist 
in fostering chemical industries, the 
Government has established a _ special 
branch under the Director General of 
Supply and Development, Karachi. 
There are no fertilizer plants in the new 
Dominion 


INCREASED EXPORTS, PALESTINE 


Palestine’s exports of chemicals in the 
first half of 1947 were valued at P£934,- 
672, according to official customs statis- 
tics. This was an increase of more than 
P£288,000 over those in the correspond- 
ing period of 1946. 


MANUFACTURE OF ANHYDROUS ALCOHOL, 


POLAND 


The first Polish factory for the manu- 
facture of anhydrous alcohol began pro- 
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duction in March 1948, according to a 
foreign chemical publication. It is part 
of the Three-Year Plan and was built in 
16 months. 
modern equipment for the treatment of 
molasses and will be able to produce 
5,000,000 liters of alcohol annually. In 
order to utilize fully the molasses, provi- 
sion has been made for refining potash 
materials from the used charcoal. 


PORTUGUESE EXPORTS OF IRON PYRITES 


Portugal's exports of iron pyrites in 
1947 were the largest of all exports by 
yolume, accounting for more than 27 
percent of the total, according to offi- 
cial customs statistics. They amounted 
to 304,000 metric tons, valued at approxi- 
mately $1,913,000. 


INCREASED PRODUCTION OF PYRITES, SPAIN 


Production of pyrites in Spain con- 
tinued its upward trend in 1947, increas- 
ing to an estimated 980,000 metric tons 
from 900,000 tons in 1946. The increase 
is attributed principally to the greater 
export demand. Output is expected to 
be still larger in 1948. 


TURKEY'S SULFUR PRODUCTION AND 
IMPORTS 


Sulfur mines at Keciburlu, Turkey, 
produced 12,470 metric tons of ore and 
2.653 tons of pure sulfur in 1947, which 
represented the country’s total output. 
Imports of sulfur and sulfur compounds 
in 1947 totaled almost 7,000 tons. 


Exports, U. K. 


The United Kingdom's exports of 
chemicals and allied products in Feb- 
ruary 1948 did not maintain the high 
level of those in January, according to 
the Board of Trade. Totals were 
£5,710,000 and £6,760,000, respectively. 
Exports amounting to £12,470,000 in the 
first 2 months of 1948, however, were 
substantially greater than those in the 
corresponding period of 1946, which to- 
taled £10,460,000. 


Construction 
INDIAN AIRPORT-DEVELOPMENT PROGRAM 


The Government of India proposes to 
build new civil aerodromes at 14 cities— 
Ajmer, Aligarh, Berhampur, Calicut, 
Cuddalore, Dehra Dun, Hubli, Manga- 
lore, Nellcre, Ootacamund, Salem, Rat- 
nagiri, Saugor, and Surat. 

India now has three large interna- 
tional airports (at Bombay, Calcutta, and 
Delhi (Palam)); seven major aero- 
dromes (‘at Ahmedabad, Allahabad, 
Lucknow, Madras, Nagpur, Patna, and 
Vizagapatam) ; plus 13 intermediate and 
22 minor aerodromes. In addition, there 
are 26 aerodromes in the native states 
which have acceded to the Dominion, as 
well as many other landing fields that 
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Flour Shipments: Export Licenses Required for All Countries 
During Second Quarter 


Export licenses will continue to be required for the shipment of flour to all countries 
during the second quarter of 1948, the Department of Commerce announced on May 4 


through the Office of International Trade. 


The question of permitting license-free exportation of flour to the Philippines and 
countries in the Western Hemisphere has been given careful consideration by repre- 
sentatives of the Departments of Agriculture, State, National Defense, and Commerce, and 
the new Economic Cooperation Administration. 

Acting on the unanimous advice of the consulting agencies, the Department of Com- 
merce has determined that it would not at this time be feasible to remove export controls 
on flour to these areas in view of the uncertainty as to the actual amount of the new wheat 
crop and in view of commitments which the United States has made or expects to make 
to other areas dependent on imports of wheat and flour from the United States—including 
the nations which are participants in the ECA program. 

Although license-free shipment to the Philippines and the Western Hemisphere is not 
yet feasible, the improved wheat-stock position has made possible a substantial increase 
over previously announced second-quarter wheat and flour allocations for a majority of 
the countries which would have benefited from the removal of controls on flour to these 


areas, 





OIT officials state. 
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are not being maintained up to normal 
standards. 

Construction work in progress at the 
three international aerodromes, six 
major, two intermediate, and three 
minor aerodromes will cover a period of 
5 years. 


DaM-CONSTRUCTION PROJECT, INDIA 


The Damodar Valley Corporation Bill, 
passed by Parliament of India on Feb- 
ruary 18, 1948, is concerned with the con- 
struction of six or more dams on the 
Damodar and Barraker Rivers in Bihar 
and West Bengal. The project is ex- 
pected to bring some 900,000 acres into 
cultivation. Provision is made for the 
generation of 300,000 kilowatts of elec- 
tricity, utilizing both hydroelectric and 
thermal plants. 

Priority is expected to be given to the 
design and construction of the Tilaya, 
Malthon, and Konar dams. The cost of 
the whole project has been estimated at 
550,000,000 rupees ($165,000,000). 


CONSTRUCTION ACTIVITY IN URUGUAY 


The construction boom in Uruguay is 
far from over. Despite a comparative 
lag in imports of construction material, 
the industry continued throughout 1947 
with no signs of immediate slackening in 
declared values. There has, however, 
been a decline in the number of building 
permits issued. This decline is attrib- 
uted in part to increased costs, and also 
the fact that permits are in many cases 
for larger structures. 

The causes of the continuing construc- 
tion boom are the same as those existing 
in many places today. Capital is being 
placed in real estate in the hope of find- 
ing a safe investment; the construction 
industry, halted during the war by scarc- 
ities of materials, is still confronted by 


The increased second-quarter allocations will meet the most urgent requests for flour 
from the countries in question, and should help materially to provide an export level 
more nearly approximating that which would prevail in the absence of export controls, 
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pent-up demands and housing short- 
ages; and the Government has increased 
the amount of its building activities. 

New construction, either contemplated 
or under way before the end of 1947, is 
well distributed throughout the country 
and includes real-estate developments 
and public-works projects. About 80 
percent of all construction activity in 
the country, however, takes place in 
Montevideo. 


Foodstuffs and 


Allied Products 


Crop REPORT, TURKEY 


The latest official estimates of Tur- 
key’s 1947 grain crops are: Wheat, 
slightly more than 3,000,000 tons; barley, 
1,500,000 tons; and corn slightly more 
than 500,000. tons. 

Although cereal production is ample 
for local consumption, officials of the 
Ministry of Commerce had not been will- 
ing up to the last week in March 1948 
to advise that exports would be possible. 
Ministry of Agriculture officials report 
that, according to their calculations, 
150,000 tons of cereals should be available 
for export. 

Attempts to conserve cereals and to 
prevent price inflation are being made 
by the Government. Under recent regu- 
lations, only one type of bread, which 
contains 65 percent wheat flour and 35 
percent rye flour, with 84 to 86 percent 
extraction, can be made. Credit trans- 
actions in cereals and cereal flours have 
been restricted between banks and those 
individuals or concerns who transacted 
such business in 1945, with amounts of 
credit not to exceed the total amount 
of their largest credit in 1945. 
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The 1947 production of horsebeans, 
chickpeas, navy beans, lentils, kidney 
beans and peas is estimated at 192,190 
tons; slightly above 1946 production. 
Vetch-seed production is estimated at 
80,958 tons, well below the 1946 figure of 
124,283 tons. 

The Ministry of Commerce has esti- 
mated that from July 1947 to July 1948 
exports of navy beans, lentils, chickpeas 
and horsebeans will total 52,000 tons. 


Dairy Products 


CANADIAN PRODUCTION, CONSUMPTION, AND 
EXPORTS 


Production of creamery butter in Can- 
ada in 1947 amounted to 290,800,000 
pounds, as compared with 271,500,000 
pounds in 1946. There was an increase 
in Quebec, Ontario, Manitoba, and Al- 
berta, but a decrease in all other Prov- 
inces. 

Cheese production throughout 1947 was 
less each month, than in the correspond- 
ing months of 1946. Total production in 
1947 amounted to 120,000,000 pounds, as 
compared with 145,400,000 pounds in 
1946. 

Ice-cream production was 50 percent 
above the 1946 figure, or 23,500,000 gal- 
lons, as compared with 15,800,000 gallons 
in 1946. The increase was more than 58 
percent, however, for the year after April 
1, when restrictions were removed. 

Evaporated-milk production was about 
10 percent more than in 1946—approxi- 
mately 211,900,000 pounds as compared 
with 191,200,000 pounds in 1946. Pro- 
duction of whole-milk powder in 1947 
was about the same as in 1946, 16,000,000 
pounds, although there was a decrease 
for spray and an increase for roller 
process. 

Dry-skim-milk production continued 
to expand as it has during previous years, 
the 1947 production being 54,200,000 
pounds, as compared with 42,300,000 in 
1946. 

Although Canada is one of the largest 
producers of milk in the world today, 
Canadians are also heavy per capita con- 
sumers of milk and milk products, with 
the result that only a comparatively small 
proportion of the total milk production 
is available for export. It was about 5 
to 8 percent in terms of butterfat, prior 
to the war. Canada’s export of milk 
products is chiefly in the form of ched- 
dar cheese. 

Exports of butter from Canada in 1947 
amounted to 3,107,100 pounds, as com- 
pared with 4,509,400 pounds in 1946. Ex- 
ports of cheese totaled 55,531,100 pounds 
in 1947 as against 106,495,000 pounds in 
1946. Exports of evaported milk in 1947 
amounted to 41,528,400 pounds, as com- 
pared with 47,186,900 pounds; while con- 
densed-milk exports in 1947 totaled 18,- 
225,100 pounds, as against 18,316,100 
pounds in 1946. Exports of whole-milk 
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powder amounted to 5,306,100 pounds, 
and skim-milk powder to 14,932,100 
pounds in 1946, as compared with 4,972,- 
500 and 6,051,300 pounds, respectively. 

The cheese contract for 1948 with 
Britain raises the price by 5 cents per 
pound, applicable to cheese supplied to 
the United Kingdom from the produc- 
tion in the year which hegan April 1, 
1948, returning the factory 30 cents in- 
stead of the previous 25 cents. The quan- 
tity requirement is 50,000,000 pounds. 
On the previous contract, Canada is to 
deliver about 55,750,000 pounds by March 
31, 1948. 


PROCESSED-MILK REQUIREMENTS, FRANCE 


Recent reports indicate that total milk 
production in France during 1948 is ex- 
pected to be at least 22,718,620,000 
pounds, including only 1,496,303,000 
pounds from commercial sources. It 
is estimated that commercial pro- 
duction will be utilized as follows: 
38 percent for sale as fluid milk; 
48 percent for butter; 13 percent for 
cheese, and 1 percent for processed milk. 

The 1948 program for fluid-milk dis- 
tribution under the rationing program 
will provide 11 percent more than in 1947 
and 40 percent more than in 1946. De- 
spite this increase, it is expected that 
considerable use must be made of proc- 
essed milk, particularly in deficit areas 
such as Paris, Marseille, other French 
cities, and in North Africa, in order to 
meet anticipated needs under the present 
rationing system. At present, the sup- 
ply, even in the flush period of produc- 
tion in the spring, is not large enough to 
permit adult consumers (21 to 69 years 
of age) to receive any milk through the 
rationing system. 

The meeting of anticipated require- 
ments of 16,000 metric tons of powdered 
whole milk for the period April 1, 1948, 
to March 31, 1949, will require importa- 
tion of 11,500 metric tons. Small quanti- 
ties may be obtained from Sweden, Den- 
mark, and other countries, but at least 
10,000 tons must come from the United 
States and Canada. It has been recom- 
mended that large imports of this prod- 
uct be encouraged during the period July 
1 to December 31, 1948, in order to build 
up sufficient stocks to assure the main- 
tenance of milk rations through March 
1949. 

The requirements for powdered milk 
for infants amount to about 3,750 metric 
tons, of which imports should comprise 
1,150 metric tons. It is anticipated that 
at least 1,000 tons of this amount may 
be obtained from the United States, and 
the remainder probably from the Nether- 
lands and Switzerland. Shipments of 
this commodity will be needed during the 
April-June quarter. 

Requirements for condensed sweet- 
ened milk are estimated to be 1,285,000 
cases (48 cans, usually 400 grams per 


can). Inasmuch as production of canneq 
milk in France is largely of the sweet. 
ened type, it is expected that only a com. 
paratively small quantity, approximately 
160,000 cases, will need to be imported. 

Production capacity of unsweeteneg 
evaporated milk in France is very smajj 
and stocks are very low. Requirements 
are estimated to be 1,015,000 cases (4 
cans, usually 450 grams per can), with 
540,000 cases to be imported. As in the 
case of powdered whole milk, large im. 
ports of this item are desired during the 
last two quarters of the year in order to 
provide adequate stocks during the early 
spring period. 


Dairy INDUSTRY, JAVA, NETHERLANDS 
INDIES 


A significant proportion of the dairies 
in Java, Netherlands Indies, and the 
outer islands are still inoperative as q 
result of extensive damage _ sustained 
during World War II. However, an 
effort is being made to rehabilitate the 
prewar dairy industry of this area with 
the importation of suitable breeding 
stock from the Netherlands and other 
countries. 

Before the war, the total number of 


dairy animals, including cows, bulls, 
heifers, and calves, numbered 54.000 
head. Of this number, 36,000 were in 


Java and 18,000 in the outer areas. 

The largest dairy establishments are 
in Java, in the vicinity of the more im- 
portant cities. The Bandoeng Milk Cen- 
tral, an establishment specializing in the 
output of high-grade dairy products is 
the largest. Before the war, smaller 
enterprises were found on about 1700 
farms scattered throughout the archi- 
pelago. The average farm is a simple 
affair—open stalls, a milk room, a wash 
room, and a dwelling. 


Grain and Products 


RICE PRODUCTION AND FOREIGN TRADE, 
HAITI 


Rice production in Haiti during 1947 is 
estimated at 20,393,000 kilograms (1 kilo- 
gram=2.2046 pounds). This represents 
an increase of nearly 9 percent over 1946. 
Yield ranged from an average of 442 
kilograms per acre for common rice to 
631 kilograms for better grades and areas 
under irrigation. 

Exports of rice in 1947 amounted to 
700,225 kilograms, as compared with 
667,498 kilograms in 1946. This is a de- 
crease, however, from the figure for the 
Haitian fiscal year October 1, 1945- 
September 31, 1946, which amounted to 
1,069,323 kilograms. 

Imports of rice into Haiti 
practically nil, amounting to only 31 
kilograms in 1946-47. Speculation and 
rice holding resulted in a significant shift 
in the heavy exporting period for rice 
from Haiti during 1947. 
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The export quota set by the Haitian 
Government for rice was 1,000,000 kilo- 
grams for the period January through 
March. Prices range from 10 cents per 
pound for common rice to 15 cents per 
pound for “Rex-Oro.” 

Haiti anticipates an increase of 15 to 
30 percent in rice production. 


RIcE PRODUCTION, CONSUMPTION, AND 
IMPORTS, BOLIVIA 


Bolivia’s annual rice production, which 
has not varied much from year to year, is 
estimated unofficially at 6,000 metric 
tons of milled rice. 

In 1947 the rice harvest was normal, 
put the 1948 crop has been damaged 
more than any other crop by the locust 
plague which attacked Bolivia toward 
the end of 1947, with the result that, ac- 
cording to present estimates, production 
and yield in 1948 will be 20 to 25 percent 
less than normal. 

Annual consumption of rice in Bolivia 
is estimated at 17,000 metric tons, with 
an average per capita consumption of 5 
kilograms (1 kilogram=2.2046 pounds). 
The 17,000 figure is based on the average 
annual import total, added to the esti- 
mated national production figure. An- 
nual import requirements for Bolivia cur- 
rently amount to about 11,000 metric 
tons. 

Imports of rice into Bolivia in 1946 
amounted to 11,376 metric tons, with 
Chile furnishing 9,761 tons, and Argen- 
tina 957 tons; the remainder was sup- 
plied by Brazil, Peru, the United States, 
and Paraguay. In 1945 the import to- 
tal was 10,920 tons, with Chile providing 
7,169 tons, and Argentina 3,116 tons. In 
1944 imports amounted to 11,392 tons, 
of which Chile furnished 10,498 tons. 
The Ministry of Economy has stated that 
Brazil increased its importance as a sup- 
plier of rice to Bolivia in 1947, and Ar- 
gentina is doing so in 1948. 


Sugars and Products 
HONEY Crop, 1947, QUEBEC, CANADA 


The Bureau of Statistics, Agricultural 
Division, of the Quebec Provincial Gov- 
ernment, has issued its estimate of the 
quantity and value of Quebec’s 1947 
honey crop. 

These figures, collected in collaboration 
with the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, 
are based on information supplied by 
1,900 beekeepers who own 36 percent of 
the total number of hives in the Province 
of Quebec. 

Despite bad weather conditions pre- 
vailing in the spring and the fact that 
the colonies were not at their best when 
leaving winter quarters, the total crop 
of honey increased to 5,399,000 pounds in 
1947, as compared with 1,900,000 pounds 
in 1946—an average production per hive 
of 66 pounds, as compared with 20 
pounds in the preceding year. Although 
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the production of this foodstuff seems 
high as compared with that of 1946, it 
does not constitute a record crop. 

The estimated value of the total honey 
crop in 1947 amounted to $1,457,700, as 
compared with $418,000 in 1946. Aver- 
age prices per pound paid to producers, 
were 27 and 22 cents, respectively. 


SuGAR SITUATION, FRENCH INDOCHINA 


Production of sugar in French Indo- 
china in 1947 amounted to 13,400 metric 
tons—more than double the 5,082 tons 
produced in 1946. Prewar production 
averaged 70,000 tons annually. The 
1947 output of sugar, plus imports of 9,- 
710 tons, helped a supply situation which 
is still far below normal. 

The European population receives a 
monthly ration of 2 kilograms (1 kilo- 
gram 2.2046 pounds). However, the 
sugar is of low quality and first-grade 
sugar would find a ready market. 

The Indochinese and other Asiatics 
usually purchase an amount equivalent 
to the monthly ration of 250 grams, about 
one-half pound. 


Spices and Related Products 
CLOVE EXPORTS, ZANZIBAR 


Exports of cloves from Zanzibar, Brit- 
ish East Africa, the world’s chief supplier 
of that commodity, amounted to 16,830,- 
769 pounds in 1947, as compared with 
34,756,416 pounds in 1946, and 18,349,231 
pounds in 1945. Restrictions on imports 
of cloves into India, Zanzibar’s foremost 
customer, and unsettled conditions in 
Java continue to affect the volume of 
clove exports. 

Clove-oil exports in 1947 amounted to 
385,905 pounds. 


INDIA’S PEPPER PRODUCTION AND SALES 


Early estimates of the 1947-48 Indian 
pepper crop were 20,000 long tons, pro- 
vided weather conditions were normal 
during October and November 1947. Ow- 
ing to the lack of October rains in the 
Tellicherry area, the crop there was af- 
fected to’a certain extent. Based on this 
factor, the revised provisional estimate 
of the 1947-48 Indian pepper crop is re- 
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ported at 17,000 tons. The Alleppey area 
accounts for an estimated crop of 10,000 
tons, the Tellicherry area 5,500 tons, 
tons, South Kanara area 1,000 tons, and 
the rest of India about 500 tons. Al- 
though these estimates are based on 
information from the trade, official esti- 
mates of Indian production of pepper 
vary from 16,000 to 25,000 tons. 

Stocks of pepper on the coast and in 
the interior at the close of December 1947 
are estimated at 1,500 long tons in the 
Alleppey area and 4,000 tons in the Telli- 
cherry area. These stocks are from the 
1946-47 crop. 

Shipments of pepper from South In- 
dian ports during the calendar year 1947 
reached an all-time record level of 
284,853 hundredweight (1 hundred- 
weight=112 pounds) valued at $9,107,- 
600. Annual average prewar (1935-39) 
exports of pepper amounted to about 
21,550 hundredweight, valued at $157,- 
671; whereas the postwar annual aver- 
age for the years 1945-47 was 178,170 
hundredweight, valued at $4,768,320 for 
South India alone. (All-India figures 
are not available.) It is estimated that 
South Indian exports of pepper amount 
to 90 percent of the total all-India 
exports. 

In view of the wide fluctuations in 
prices and the lack of a central pepper- 
trading organization, there is much un- 
certainty as to the prices at which the 
producer can sell or the exporter can buy 
at any given time. Furthermore, im- 
mediately after the decontrol of pepper 
exports in mid-October, several specu- 
lators are reported to have had a 
strangle-hold on the pepper trade. 
There have been persistent efforts on the 
part of such speculators to push up the 
price of pepper by cleverly building up 
rumors, and forward contracts were 
made at what then appeared high prices, 
while prices for purchases from the 
growers were kept down, thus increasing 
the margin of profit. 

The outlook for Indian pepper, how- 
ever, is reported to be bright. Prices 
are expected to be maintained at high 
levels. This is attributed to the pros- 
pects of reduced world competition, 
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especially from the Netherlands Indies, 
where it is reported that the crop was 
destroyed appreciably during the war. 


Tea 


PRODUCTION AND EXporTs, INDIA 


Total production of tea in India in 
1947-48 (the 1947 crop) is estimated at 
about 590,000,000 pounds, of which about 
42,000,000 pounds, according to the Tea 
Controller for India, were produced in 
eastern Pakistan. Of the remaining 548.- 
000,000 pounds, a record crop amounting 
to 453,000,000 pounds was produced in 
northeast India on the mountain slopes 
of Assam and Bengal and a good crop of 
95,000,000 pounds in southern India. 

Production of tea in India has gradu- 
ally increased from about 200,000,000 
pounds annually at the beginning of this 
century and from about 400,000,000 
pounds 15 years ago. 

In 1946-47 production of finished tea 
in undivided India was 585,000,000 
pounds. Production by regions was as 
follows: Assam and Bengal, 482,000,000 
pounds; southern India 96,000,000 
pounds; the Punjab, Bihar, and the 
United Provinces, 7,000,000 pounds. 

The Government of India has fixed 
the total all-India export allotment for 
1947-48 at 413,902,349 pounds, represent- 
ing 103 percent of India’s standard ex- 
port figure, as compared with 425,399,657 
pounds in 1846-47 or 111 percent of the 
standard export figure under the Inter- 
national Tea Agreement. 

The Government of India has allo- 
cated an export quota of 260,000,000 
pounds to the United Kingdom during 
1947-48, and the requirement for the do- 
mestic market is placed at 150,000,000 
pounds, leaving a balance of about 170,- 
000,000 to 175,000,000 pounds for outside 
markets. 

More than 60 percent of India’s ex- 
portable tea goes to the United Kingdom, 
and about 6 to 7 percent to the United 
States. Canada and the Middle East 
are other important consumers of In- 
dian tea. Burma purchases fairly large 
quantities of tea from India and until 
the tea industry in Java and Sumatra re- 
sume production at prewar levels, In- 
dian tea will have export markets in 
Australia, New Zealand, and other Far 
Eastern countries. Tea for the export 
market is not yet available from China 
and Japan. 

There is at present a world shortage 
of tea, the supply being estimated at 25 
percent short of demand. It is believed 
that production in Java and Sumatra 
will be back to something like the pre- 
war level by about 1952, and China’s 
urgent need for foreign exchange will 
almost certainly cause that country to 
attempt to increase tea exports. 

In the 3 fiscal years, 1944-45, 1945-46, 
and 1946-47, Indian tea _ exports 
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amounted to 415,420,000 pounds, 362,- 
770,000 pounds, and 327,400,000 pounds, 
respectively. The smaller exports of tea 
during 1946-47, despite a higher export 
quota, were attributed to transportation 
difficulties and particularly to the dock- 
yard strike at Calcutta which hampered 
the flow of exports. 


Vegetables and Products 


Shipments of fresh winter vegetables 
to the United States from Cuba in March 
1948 totaled 13,200,000 pounds, according 
to unofficial data compiled from mani- 
fests of vessels sailing from Habana. 
This is the highest figure for March 
shipments since 1941. 

As shown in the accompanying table, 
the volume of shipments from the first 
of the season to the end of March was 
about equal to movements in 1946-47, 
but much lower than prewar shipments. 


Cuban Eaeports of Fresh Winter Vegetables 
to the United States (Crop Export Sea- 
son, November—March) 

. 


_— ae . M6 7 1047-48 
to 1940-4], (annua annua 
I ud Pound I ds 
Tomatoes 4), 346 25, 197, 723 25, 911, 32¢ 
Eggplant 436, 87 1, 206, 36] ), 199 
Peppers 4,282,952} 581,745 751, 109 
Okra 1, 353, 596 INQ HIN 9 171 
Lima beans in pods 5, 133, 139 14, 396 
Lima beans, frozen 1, 580, 111 711, 423 
Cucumbers 2, 628, 191) 3,007,841 3,815, 932 
Potatoes 1, 481, 207 ™ 
Other 1, 093, 754 491, 612 3.5, 003 


“Other’’ includes chayotes, ginger, lily root, dasheer 
malanga), purmpkins, and cassava (yucca 


General Products 
yenera roducts 
EXPORTS OF INCANDESCENT LAMPS, 
HUNGARY 


About 800,000 incandescent lamps were 
exported from Hungary during the last 
quarter of 1947. This was below average, 
as normally about half of the total pro- 
duction of 15,000,000 is exported. The 
leading markets were Sweden, SwitZer- 
land, Belgium, and Rumania. 


Leather and 
Products 


BRAZILIAN IMPORTS OF TANNING EXTRACT 


During 1947, approximately 1,345 met- 
ric tons of quebracho extract were im- 
ported into Brazil through the port of 
Santos, all from Argentina, as compared 
with 5,133 tons in 1946, and 5,519 in 1945. 


Honc Konc’s Exports TO THE U. S. 


Among declared exports from Hong 
Kong to the United States in the first 2 
months of 1948 were 71,353 pounds of 


buffalo hides, 50,216 pounds of deerskings 
and 145,600 pounds of gallnuts. 


SHOE IMPORTS, FRENCH EQUATORIAL AFRica 


In 1947, French Equatorial Africa im. 
ported 65,300 pairs of shoes, Weighing 
55 metric tons. France supplied 54,009 
pairs and the United States 6.700 pairs. 


SHIPMENTS OF HIDES AND SKINS, INpDIA 


Shipments of raw hides (mostly cow 
hides) from Calcutta, India, during 
February amounted to 351,064 pieces, as 
compared with 78,697 pieces in January, 
About 258,628 of these went to Madras, 
India. Exports of raw skins (mostly 
goatskins) amounted to 1,088,477 pieces, 
as compared with 1,098,786 in January, 
The United States received 486,050 skins 
and the United Kingdom 288,250 skins in 
February. Outgoing shipments of reptile 
skins in February numbered 194,739, of 
which the United States took 175,902: in 
January they numbered 52.958 skins. 

Only a moderate demand for top- 
grade cow hides was evinced by foreign 
purchasers in February; the market for 
buffalo hides was practically idle; and 
only restrained interest was shown in 
goatskins. A steady demand for cow 
hides was noted from Madrasi and 
Chinese tanners, but interest in goat- 
skins was only moderate. The formation 
of a central sales organization of the 
Chinese tanners is likely to improve the 
sales of leather produced by Chinese tan- 
ners, and a consequent rise in demand 
for raw hides and skins is expected. 

Arrivals of hides and skins from up- 
country in Calcutta did not improve dur- 
ing February. Only 771 tons arrived, as 
compared with 1,185 tons in January, 
Cow-hide prices tended to rise slightly 
and the upward trend persisted during 
March. 


MEXICAN PRODUCTION, CONSUMPTION, AND 
EXPorTS 


Estimated production of hides and 
skins in Mexico in 1947, with 1946 figures 
in parentheses, was as follows: Cattle 
hides, 2,156,056 (2,470,136); calfskins, 
98.500 (68,250): goat and kid skins, 
2,063,760 (2,902,860); sheep and lamb 
skins, 684,252 (723,534). 

Consumption of hides and skins was 
greater during the fourth quarter than 
in earlier quarters, indicating some re- 
covery from the production decline in 
the leather-producing industries during 
the first half of the year. Although these 
industries had not regained their pre- 
vious production levels, activity was re- 
ported on a larger scale in the fourth 
quarter than at any time during the 
year. Total 1947 consumption of cattle 
hides was estimated at 2,061,062, calf- 
skins, 85,000, goat and kid skins, 1,812,- 
267, and sheep and lamb skins, 444,270. 
Exports for the year totaled 1,011,034 
kilograms of cattle hides, 219,332 kilo- 
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grams of goatskins, 17,285 kilograms of 
kidskins, and 220,388 kilograms of other 


skins. 


PRODUCTION AND FOREIGN TRADE, 
NETHERLANDS 


The Netherlands sole-leather indus- 
try showed a satisfactory recovery in 
1947 and provided the bulk of domestic 
requirements for new footwear and for 
repair purposes. According to the trade, 
production of sole leather in the Lang- 
straat district of North Brabant, an im- 
portant center of the industry, increased 
from 2,400 metric tons in 1946 to 3,180 
in 1947. Production will expand further 
after reconstruction work has been com- 
pleted on three important tanneries. 
Output of upper leather in the Lang- 
straat district expanded from 3,790,000 
square feet in 1946 to 5,000,000 square 
feet in 1947. 

Exports of box calf, velvet, and other 
upper leather, chiefly to the United 
States, increased to 137 tons in 1947 from 
only 23 tons in 1946. As output of sole 
leather expanded, imports of this com- 
modity declined to 493 tons in 1947 from 
2.335 tons in 1946. Argentina and the 
Union of South Africa were the principal 
suppliers. Imports of box calf and vel- 
vet leather increased to 122 tons from 
53 tons, and those of chrome side leather 
rose to 344 tons from 339 in 1946. Im- 
ports of lining leather increased to 131 
tons in 1947 as compared with 41 tons 
in 1946. The United States was the prin- 
cipal supplier, having contributed about 
37 percent of all leather imports. 

During 1947, the Netherlands imported 
the following hides and skins (1946 totals 
in parentheses) : Cattle hides, 21,860 met- 
ric tons (19,030); buffalo hides, 352 tons 
(35); horse hides, 8 tons (9); calfskins, 
196 tons (153) ; sheepskins, 99 tons (92); 
goatskins, 117 tons (39); hare and rab- 
bit skins, 5 tons (0); lizard skins, 9 tons 
(1); snakeskins, 7 tons (0); other skins, 
lton (1). Exports included 543 tons of 
cattle hides (55); 4 tons of calfskins (0); 
35 tons of sheepskins (0); 3 tons of goat- 
skins (0) ; and 104 tons of hare and rab- 
bit skins (525). 

Imports were impeded by shortage of 
foreign exchange. In the beginning of 
1948 the value of applications to the 
Government Bureau of Hides and 
Leather for the approval of purchases 
in dollars was considerably in excess of 
the dollar amount at the disposal of the 
Bureau, and, as the position of sterling 
exchange was appreciably better, pur- 
chases from such areas were encouraged, 
which caused an increase in prices of 
hides in those countries. 

PRODUCTION AND PLANT EXPANSION, POLAND 

During 1847, Poland produced 4,330 
tons of sole leather, 350 tons of belt 


leather, 207 tons of calf leather, 66 tons 
of box calf, 489 tons of Russian leather, 
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Lumber is one of the commodities in great demand in many areas of the world today. 


1,020 tons of uppers, 85 tons of fancy 
leather, 269 tons of technical leather, 
and 6,500,000 pairs of footwear, of which 
3,100,000 pairs were leather boots, ac- 
cording to a foreign-trade publication. 

In January 1948 production included 
514 tons of sole leather, 74 tons of Rus- 
sian leather, 42 tons of belt leather, 40 
tons of technical leather, 9 tons of glove 
leather, 117,400 square meters of uppers, 
and 8,900 square meters of pigskin, 592,- 
400 pairs of footwear, 31 tons of driving 
belts, and 12,161 pairs of leather gloves. 

A reorganization and modernization of 
factories is planned for 1948 with the 
help of machinery and spaye parts from 
Czechoslovakia. A tannery for box calf 
is to be built with a yearly capacity of 
600,000 square meters of uppers. A state 
factory is planned for making synthetic 
tannins and extracts. 


PRODUCTION, TURKEY 


Factories of the Government-owned 
industrial organization, Sumer Bank, 
produced during 1947, with 1946 figures 
in parentheses, 1,801,673 kilograms of 
sole leather (1,402,309) ; 3,037,709 square 
decimeters of calfskins (5,154,244); 40,- 
452 pieces of sheepskin (44,000) ; 625,323 
pairs of military shoes (531,164); and 
116,862 pairs of civilian shoes (141,194). 


Lumber and 
Products 


Woop Exports, BRITISH HONDURAS 


Principal wood exports from British 
Honduras during the first 9 months of 
1947 were valued at $1,572,228 and are 
shown in the accompanying table. 


Principal Wood Exports From British 
Honduras, First 9 Months of 1947 


{Quantity in cubic feet,' value in United States dollars} 
Item Quantity Value 
Logs’ 
Mahogany 286, 992 453, 904 
Cedar 21, 866 31, 331 
Santa Maria 9, 687 15, 140 
Rosewood M tons 320 13, 042 
Lumber’ 
Mahogany anna Sh ad : 280, 997 800, 061 
Cedar 34, 079 106, 838 
Santa Maria bat ecaipicie 24, 082 41,001 
Pine... : 99, 380 110, 911 


Total 1, 572, 228 
' Except as noted, 


IMPORTS AND EXPORTS, URUGUAY 


Uruguay’s wood imports, except posts 
and pickets, totaled 100,044 metric tons 
and were valued at $6,706,902 during 
1947, as compared with 112,609 tons val- 
ued at $6,143,851 in 1946, as shown in the 
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accompanying table. Imports of posts 
and pickets amounted to 972,812 units in 
1947, as compared with 975,692 units in 
1946. Restrictions on the use of foreign 
exchange for lumber imports were 
largely responsible for the reduction in 
imports during 1947. 

Less than 3 percent of the total land 
area of Uruguay is forested, therefore 
domestic production of lumber is neg- 
ligible. 

Plywood is the only type of wood ex- 
ported. The domestic plywood industry 
uses imported lumber, generally Bra- 
zilian pine. Plywood exports totaled 72 
tons during the first 11 months of 1947, 
as compared with 230 tons in 1946 and 
277 tons in 1945. In November 1947, a 
decree was issued forbidding the expor- 
tation of compressed woods (plywood) 
made of Brazilian pine. 


~ 
‘ 


Wood Imports Into Uruguay, 1946—4 


Item 1946 1947 

Metric Metri 

fons ms 
Cedar, oak, and similar woods 22, 904 20, 194 
Plywood and veneer 1, 125 1, 58 
Railway ties 12, 505 12, 133 
Planks 292 58 
Brazilian pine and spruce 45, 695 40, 209 
Southern pine 6, 306 13, 284 
Other_. —_ 23, 692 12, 582 


Total _. 112, 609 100, 044 


TIMBER IMPORTS, REUNION 


Timber imports into Reunion (near 
Madagascar) during 1947 amounted to 
4,642 cubic meters, of which Sweden sup- 
plied 4,433 cubic meters and France, 
Madagascar, and Norway furnished the 
small remainder. 


SITUATION IN ARGENTINA 


The normal development of Argen- 
tina’s forest industry always has been 
hampered by the great distances lumber 
must be transported to the principal 
markets. This obstacle was even more 
accentuated during 1947 because of the 
continued deterioration of the railways, 
an acute shortage of fuel for highway 
transportation, and the depletion of 
timber stands located near marketing 
centers. 

The Argentine Government reportedly 
is interested in the development of Pata- 
gonia (southern Argentina) and Tierra 
del Fuego as future sources of lumber. 
As domestic supplies of lumber have be- 
come less plentiful, and higher priced, 
imports have increased. The Govern- 
ment found it necessary to waive customs 
duties on wood for fruit boxes, for exam- 
ple, to halt the exorbitant prices being 
charged for boxes made of domestic wood 
and the consequently higher prices asked 
for fruit. 

The principal wood imports during 
1947 included 194,278,721 board feet of 
Brazilian pine; 31,443,343 board feet of 
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Oregon pine; 13,997,184 board feet of 
pitch pine and 4,106,017 board feet of 
spruce and white pine from the United 
States; 9,596,156 board feet of spruce and 
1,057,049 board feet of white pine from 
Finland. 


Medicinals and 
Crude Drugs 


EMETINE PRODUCTION AND EXPORTS, BRAZIL 


The production of emetine in Brazil 
reached an average annual output of 
about 900 kilograms in the 3-year period, 
1944 through 1946. Preparation of this 
drug was begun during the early war 
years. With the cessation of hostilities 
the demand for the product in the exte- 
rior decreased substantially, and stocks 
on hand at the end of 1947 were re- 
ported to be about 300 kilograms. Pro- 
ducers have, accordingly, curtailed or 
ceased their operations at the present 
time, and production during 1948 is ex- 
pected to be very limited. The annual 
domestic consumption of the product 
does not exceed 30 kilograms. 

The supply of ipecacuanha root for the 
production of emetine is under the con- 
trol of the Brazilian Government. Pro- 
ducers state that present root quotations 
(more than US$9 per kilogram) in the 
United States and other world markets 
do not allow for a sufficient margin of 
profit for the operations in view of the 
high prices currently charged for the 
root. In case of increased foreign de- 
mand and higher quotations, local pro- 
duction undoubtedly would again be 
stimulated, and output substantially in- 
creased. 

Total exports of emetine from Brazil 
during the entire year 1947 were 206 
kilograms. In the first 10 months of the 
year, the chief countries of destination 
were: Argentina, 42 kilograms; Mexico, 
32 kilograms; Venezuela, 18 kilograms; 
France, 11 kilograms; and the United 
States, 31 kilograms. In 1946, such ex- 
ports amounted to 1,175 kilograms, the 
United States accounting for 356 kilo- 
grams; Colombia, 278 kilograms; the 
United Kingdom, 137 kilograms; and 
Java, 127 kilograms. Smaller amounts 
went chiefly to other Latin American 
countries. 


SITUATION IN PHARMACEUTICAL INDUSTRY, 
FRANCE 


The French pharmaceutical industry 
is having to contend with disproportion- 
ately high costs, attributed by trade 
circles mainly to the fact that the indus- 
try, apart from a few large plants, con- 
sists principally of numerous small es- 
tablishments with inadequate equip- 
ment, reports the European press. Few 
factories have been reequipped or mod- 
ernized since 1938. 


Despite these increased Costs, sales 
prices of pharmaceuticals have not risen 
as much as those of many other French 
goods, the margins of profit being con. 
trolled. Thus, the price index for phar. 
maceutical specialties had reached 509 
by the beginning of 1948, whereas the 
general price index had soared to 1,300, 
as compared with 100 in 1938. 

Although several firms  establisheq 
branches abroad, France’s direct exports 
of pharmaceutica's in 1947 gained in 
value over preceding years. During the 
first 9 months of 1947, exports of these 
products from France to non-French 
countries were valued at 871,675,000 
francs, and those to French oversea pos- 
sessions had a value of 1,161,894,009 
francs. The corresponding figures for 
the entire year 1946 were 481,369,000 
francs and 1,009,170,000 francs, respec. 
tively. Similarly, in 1938 French exports 
of pharmaceuticals were valued as fol- 
lows: Non-French countries, 585,861,000: 
and French oversea possessions, 104. 
103,000 francs. (1 franc—US$0.028781 
in 1938; US$0.0084 in 1946 and 1947.) 


MEDICINAL IMPORTS, FRENCH TOGOLAND 


Imports of medicines into French 
Togoland during the first 11 months of 
1947 amounted to 59 metric tons, valued 
at 9,939,412 francs. (Official rate of ex- 
change in 1947 was 70 francs=1 dollar 
U. S. currency.) 


NuxX-VOMICA PRODUCTION AND SALES, INDIA 


Aggregate production of nux vomica 
in India in 1947 has been placed between 
2,000 and 2,500 tons by trade sources. 
The Calcutta consular district accounted 
for 1,000 tons, and the Madras consular 
district for 1,000 to 1,500 tons. This 
estimate for the Madras consular district 
is a downward revision of the last re- 
port published in FOREIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY, November 11, 1947, and was 
occasioned by the continuing large-scale 
felling of nux-vomica trees for fuel. 

Output during 1948 ‘harvest of Sep- 
tember to January) is expected to be 
about 2,100 tons, the Madras consular 
district accounting for about 1,500 tons, 
and the Calcutta consular district for the 
remainder. The decreased production is 
attributed to the cutting down of the 
trees throughout the country for fuel. 

The nux-vomica harvesting season be- 
gins in September or October and ex- 
tends to December or January. Market- 
ing is carried on throughout the year. 

Stocks in the Madras consular district, 
as of December 31, 1947, were placed at 
750 tons. Of this total, 300 tons were 
reported to be at the port of Cochin, 
and the remainder at collection centers 
in the Malabar district. 

Year-end stocks in the Calcutta con- 
sular district were estimated at 232 tons, 
of which 20 tons were awaiting ship- 
ment. Unsold stocks at the Calcutta 
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port amounted to 12 tons, leaving 200 
tons at Cuttack, the railhead at the sup- 
ply source. 

Internal consumption in the Madras 
consular district was negligible. In the 
Calcutta consular district, local con- 
sumption was largely confined to the 
domestic manufacture of strychnine at 
the rate of 37 tons per month. 

Shipments from the Madras consular 
district during the half year ended De- 
cember 31, 1947, to foreign countries 
totaled 448 long tons valued at 137,897 
rupees, compared with 1,006 tons in the 
corresponding period of the preceding 
year. Exports during the 1947 period 
under review were sent to the following 
countries: United Kingdom, 340 tons, 
valued at 106,213 rupees; Canada, 40 tons, 
11,431 rupees; Belgium, 2 tons, 569 ru- 
pees; the Netherlands, 1 ton, 385 rupees; 
and the United States, 65 tons, 19,298 
rupees. (1 rupee-US$0.30.) 

Exports of nux vomica from Calcutta 
during the second half of 1947 totaled 
90 tons, of which 40 tons went to the 
United States, and the remainder to 
Canada. Of the total exports of about 
70 tons from the Coromandel coast, the 
United States received about 25 tons. 

Prices in the Madras consular district 
were steady during the half year ended 
December 31, 1947, ranging from $4.50 
to $5.10 per hundreweight of 112 pounds, 
delivery ex warehouse at Cochin. Prices 
f.o. b. Cochin ruled at $5.62 per hun- 
dredweight. 

In the Calcutta consular district, the 
demand from export markets failed to 
improve, and sellers at the supply sources 
in Orissa were inclined to hold on to 
stocks in anticipation of higher prices. 
The higher prices quoted by Calcutta 
shippers were based on the increased 
rates demanded by merchants at the 
supply sources as well as the increased 
wages for labor employed in washing, 
sorting, and cleaning the seeds. In view 
of this, United States and Canadian buy- 
ers reportedly preferred to deal with 
shippers in the Malabar and Coromandel 
coasts, and consequently, little or no bus- 
iness was booked during November and 
December. 

Export prices quoted during the third 
quarter of 1947 ranged between 5.375 and 
5.50 cents (United States currency) per 
pound, c. & f. New York. 


PENICILLIN PRODUCTION, JAPAN 


Output of penicillin in Japan during 
January 1948 amounted to 4,208,310,000 
Oxford units, compared with 5,972,070,- 
000 Oxford units in the preceding month. 


DECLARED Exports FrRoM HonGc Kone 


Declared exports of pharmaceutical 
preparations from Hong Kong to the 
United States during the January-—Feb- 
ruary period of 1948 totaled 33,637 
pounds, valued at $48,650. These 
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1 The dollar you pay 
for a few pounds of 
coffee eventually 
goes to Brazil... 


How your Dollar makes a Home Run 
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2 But, it doesn’t stay 
there. Brazil sends 
it on to Britain to 
pay for cloth... 
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3 The dollar doesn’t stay in 
Britain, either. Britain 
uses it to buy milk and 
cheese from Holland... 





4 The Dutch need machines 
from the U.S. So, the 
dollar comes home. 











amounts included alkaloids, 400 pounds 
valued at $68; and “Chinese medicines,” 
33,237 pounds valued at $48,582. 


EXPORTS OF QUININE AND RELATED 
PRODUCTS, NETHERLANDS 


Exports of quinine salts and related 
products from the Netherlands in 1947 
totaled 389,000 metric tons, compared 
with 645,000 metric tons in 1939, reports 
the European press. This large reduc- 
tion was attributed chiefly to the unrest 
in Java and the success of synthetic 
products. 


FIsH-LIVER IMPORTS INTO THE U. S. 


Imports of fish livers into the United 
States during the first 2 months of 1948 
totaled 332,554 pounds valued at $99,804. 
The chief suppliers were: Canada, 13,740 
pounds valued at $5,923; Costa Rica, 
43,135 pounds, $15,751; Cuba, 18,727 
pounds, $5,038; Japan, 58,000 pounds, 
$16,240; Mexico, 77,445 pounds, $45,323; 
and Peru, 110,617 pounds, $7,459. 

In 1947, receipts of fish livers in the 
United States amounted to 2,926,120 
pounds valued at $1,653,834, as compared 
with 4,931,580 pounds valued at $658,057 
in 1938. In 1947 the leading sources 
were: Peru, 811,230 pounds, valued at 
$203,294; Mexico, 810,030 pounds, $527,- 
119; Costa Rica, 498,912 pounds, $292,- 
947; Norway, 147,650 pounds, $79,168; 
Argentina, 129,754 pounds, $427,524; 














Canada, 102,720 pounds, $7,819. Lesser 
amounts came from other Latin Ameri- 
can countries. Japan and Canada ac- 
counted for most of the shipments of fish 
livers to the United States in 1938. (U.S. 
official statistics.) 


AGAR-AGAR ImpoRTs, U. S. 


Arrivals of agar-agar in the United 
States in the first 2 months of 1948 to- 
taled 47,778 pounds valued at $83,760, 
compared with 136,110 pounds valued at 
$299,938, in the corresponding period of 
1947. The most important sources in the 
1948 period were as follows, with data for 
the corresponding 2 months of 1947 in 
parentheses: Japan, 41,028 pounds 
valued at $68,817 (130,000 pounds, $283,- 
176) ; Mexico, 3,400 pounds, $8,330 (5,100 
pounds, $12,631); and China, 3,340 
pounds, $6,553 (0). 


Oils and Oilseeds 


PRODUCTION AND EXPORTS, BRAZIL 


Brazilian production of oilseeds is ex- 
pected to show a slight increase in 1948 
over the preceding year, as a result of an 
expansion of peanut acreage in the State 
of Sao Paulo. Production of other im- 
portant oilseeds probably will decline or 
remain about the same, with the excep- 
tion of oiticica which is expected to re- 
cover to average from less than a 50 per- 
cent yield in 1947. 
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Total production of oilseeds during 
1947 was smaller than in 1946 and much 


below the 1942-46 average. Most of the 
decline was attributed to a sharp drop in 
cottonseed output, but oiticica-seed col- 
lections in 1947 amounted to less than 
half the quantity collected in the pre- 
ceding year. Babasst-Kernel output in- 
creased slightly, and flaxseed producton 
almost doubled. The castor-bean har- 
vest was approximately 20 percent above 
that of 1946. Peanut and soybean crops 
showed important increases. 

Edible-oil production during 1948 may 
reach 20 percent above the 1947 figure 
if the heavy peanut harvest expected 
materializes. This would alleviate to a 
great extent the existing shortage of 
edible oil in the domestic market. A 
slight increase is expected in the output 
of drying oils during 1948, owing princi- 
pally to the prospect of a larger oiticica 
crop. 

During 1947 production of edible oils 
increased slightly as compared with 
1946, whereas the output of drying oils 
declined at about the same ratio. Total 
vegetable-oil production is estimated at 
118,150 metric tons for 1947, as compared 
with 119,051 tons in the preceding year 
and a 1942-46 average of 133,583 tons. 
This downward trend is attributed al- 
most entirely to the declining output of 
cottonseed oil which reached the lowest 
level in more than 10 years during 1946 
and declined still further in 1947. The 
slight increase in edible oils during 1947 
was chiefly the result of a record volume 
of peanut oil. 

Exports of vegetable oilseeds amounted 
to 116,559 metric tons during the first 
8 months of 1947. Unofficial reports for 
the last 4 months of 1947 indicate that 
total 1947 exports were more than 165,000 
tons, as compared with 136,530 tons in 
1946 and an all-time high of 272,060 tons 
in 1941. More than 80 percent of the 
oilseed shipments during 1947 consisted 
of castor-beans. The movement of Bra- 
zil nuts was the heaviest since 1941. 
Babasst-kernel loadings were about the 
same as 1946, but are estimated at less 
than one-third of the 1944 tonnage. 
Exports of tucum nuts reached an all- 
time high in 1947. 

Foreign shipments of vegetable oils 
during 1947 are estimated at about half 
the 1946 total of 30,875 metric tons. 
Heaviest exports on record occurred in 
1941, with a total movement of 56,252 
tons. Castor oil was the leading vege- 
table-oil item exported during 1947, and 
cottonseed and oiticica oils accounted 
for the bulk of the remainder. Export 
controls permitted only a relatively small 
quantity of cottonseed oil to leave the 
country during 1947. The small quan- 
tity of oiticica oil shipped, as compared 
with the two preceding years, is attrib- 
uted to a short drop in seed production. 

Official statistics show visible edible- 
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oil stocks of 4,956 metric tons as of No- 
vember 1, 1947, compared with 3,233 tons 
on December 31, 1946. Statistics for the 
end of 1947 are not available, but indi- 
cations are that stocks were somewhat 
larger than a year earlier. Official in- 
formation is not available concerning 
stocks of oilseeds and drying oils. Trade 
sources indicate that there were sub- 
stantial stocks of babassu Kernels and 
castor-beans at the end of 1947. 


Paper and 
Products 


AUSTRIA’S EXPORTS OF PAPER AND PAPER 
PRODUCTS 


Exports of paper and paper products 
from Austria during 1947 were as fol- 
lows (in metric tons) : Wood pulp, 9,314; 
paper, 35,515: paperboard, 10,143; and 
paper products, 1,569. 

IMPORTS, URUGUAY 


a 

Imports of paper and related products 
into Uruguay totaled 27,256 metric tons 
during 1947, as compared with 25,049 
tons during the preceding year. News- 
print was the largest import item in each 
year, as shown in the accompanying 
table. 


Imports of Paper and Paper Products Into 
l ruguay, 1946 47 


Item 1946 104; 


Cellulose 5 776 6. 902 
Newsprint 11, 71¢ 13, 977 
Industrial paper and paper 

board 1, 416 041 
Printing paper ) 3, 310 
Cigarette paper 144 178 
Cellophane 8] 127 
Toilet paper 433 145 
Sandpaper 67 7¢ 
Wallpaper 199 Iss 


Paperboard and bristol board 259 412 


Other 576 613 


Total 25, 049 27, 256 


Petroleum 


PRODUCTION AND FOREIGN TRADE, NETHER- 
LANDS INDIES 


Rehabilitation of the Netherlands 
Indies petroleum industry progressed 
steadily in 1947. Improvement was most 
marked in the final quarter of the year, 
when the wells recovered in southern 
Sumatra during the July military ad- 
vance came into production and both 
of the large refineries in the Palembang 
district were again in operation. Al- 
though the output of crude oil was only 
14 percent of the prewar level, it almost 
quadrupled the 1946 production, and a 
further substantial advance may be ex- 
pected in 1948 as a result of the recon- 
struction work accomplished in 1947. 


Netherlands Indies Production of Crude 
Petroleum 


[In metric tons} 


District 19471 | 1946 1940 


Sumatra 504, 950 | | 5, 208, 719 
Borneo 56, 538 | 300, 298 | 1, 703, 14g 
Java MO, 558 839, 494 
Ceram 93, 25 
New Guinea 4, 39) 


Total 1, 122, 046 300, 208 


7, 938, 993 


Based on preliminary olflicial estimate 


Four of the seven refineries in the 
Netherlands Indies were in operation by 
the close of 1947. Of the two large re. 
fineries in the Palembang district, that 
at Pladjoe commenced production jn 
February and that at Soengai Gerong in 
October. The temporary refinery at 
Balikpapan, eventually to be replaced by 
a much larger installation, has been op- 
erating since July 1946, and the smal] 
refinery at Wonokromo in east Java re- 
sumed production in September of that 
year. Until the production of crude in 
southern Sumatra and eastern Borneo 
was substantially increased during the 
final quarter of the year, the Pladjoe and 
Balikpapan refineries processed chiefly 
imported crude. 


Netherlands Indies Output of Refinery 
Products 
pe of product 1947 | 1940 


(rasoline 8, 7 1, 876, 779 


Aviation ¢ ii, 977 


White spirit 1M 
Ke 7, 134 1, 004, 102 
Dj land fuel ” 28 70 
Lut iting ol 3, 79 
Paratline l 42, 390 
Asphalt 10,9 45, G89 
Impregnat 25, 483 

] i OM 


Exports of petroleum products from 
the Netherlands Indies in 1947 totaled 
768,067 metric tons va'ued at approxi- 
mately $23,576,340. The bulk of these 
shipments ‘more than 68 percent by 
weight) went to Singapore, and 33,723 
tons valued at about $337,060 were ex- 
ported to the United States 


Erports of Petroleum Products, Nether- 
lands Indies. 1947 
Qu 
I I Va 
K erosen QO, 573 $2 600, 380 
Gasoline 121, 686 4 476, 140 
Lubricating oil 2 7H0 
Motor oil 170, 692 4, 394, 700 
Fuel oil 376, O83 6. 540, 180 
Other kinds 1 4, 180 
Total... 768, 067 93. 576, 340 
1 Converted from guilders using $0.38 as the approxi- 
mate exchange rate, 


Imports of petroleum products into 
the Netherlands Indies totaled 299,248 
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metric tons in 1947, according to pre- 
liminary returns, and were valued at 
about $8,413,960. Gasoline, asphalt, and 
jubricating oils were the main items. 

Prewar exploration work in New 
Guinea culminated in the drilling of a 
number of oil wells in the Vogelkop re- 
gion which were almost ready for com- 
mercial production when the war broke 
out. The base of operations is now being 
moved to the mainland near Sorong. 
The scale upon which the work has been 
undertaken indicates that the produc- 
tion of petroleum in this area is expected 
to attain an important volume. Several 
years will be required, however, to com- 
plete drilling and building operations, so 
that no production is to be expected in 
this field in 1948. 


Textiles and 
Related Products 


EXPORTS, BELGIAN CONGO 


Exports from the Belgian Congo in 
1947, with 1946 figures in parentheses (in 
metric tons), were as follows: Raw cot- 
ton, 44,758 (47,996); linters, 635 (938) ; 
Urena lobata and punga fibers, 11,366 
(8,356); other fibers, 1,021 (228); 
ton goods, 89 (710). 


cot- 


EXPORTS FROM THE DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 


In 1947, the Dominican Republic ex- 
ported 105,717 Cana hats, as compared 
with 192.975 in 1946. Of these, the 
United States received 102,933 hats (178,- 


560 in 1946); Netherlands West Indies 
2,760 (7,935); Argentina, none (6,480) ; 
and Puerto Rico, 24 (none). Exports of 
Cana straw braids totaled 4,742 kilo- 
grams (3,940), all to the United States; 
and kapok, 38,521 kilograms (84,853), 
of which 31,979 (18,325) went to the 


Netherlands West Indies and 6,542 (66,- 
528) to Puerto Rico. 


IMPORTS, FRENCH EQUATORIAL AFRICA 


Imports into French Equatorial Africa 
during 1947 included 1,938 metric tons 
of cotton cloth, 35 tons of cotton hosiery, 
204 tons of cotton blankets (44 tons of 
rayon cloth and 664 tons of ready-made 
clothing. In 1946 only 1,197 tons of cot- 
ton cloth and 28 tons of cotton blankets 
were imported. 


FACTORY PRODUCTION, TURKEY 


During 1947, with 1946 figures in par- 
entheses, factories in Turkey controlled 
by the Government-owned Sumer Bank 
produced 14,414 tons of cotton yarn (14,- 
858) , 3,892 tons of wool yarn (3,815), 308 
tons of viscose rayon (298), 93,000,000 
meters of cotton piece goods (82,101,935), 
and 5,355,000 meters of wool piece goods 
(5,245,204) . 
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Cotton and Products 


MANUFACTURE OF YARN AND CorD, 
BARBADOS 


In February 1947, the Government of 
Barbados opened an experimental spin- 
ning plant which by the end of the year 
had converted domestic cotton into about 
7,808 pounds of yarn. Most of this yarn 
was made into fishermen’s nets, but in 
December a large selling agent undertook 
the shipment of 1,500 pounds of yarn to 
Jamaica, as well as the sale of 100 pounds 
of cord in Barbados. 


BRAZILIAN EXPORTS 


Brazilian cotton exports in March 
1948 were as follows (in metric tons) : To 
the United States, 516; Australia, 244; 
Belgium, 1922; Canada, 400; China, 4,- 
697; Cuba, 685; Denmark, 544; England, 
2,217; Greece, 5; the Netherlands, 1,458; 
Italy, 1,881; Norway, 287; Poland, 1,332; 
Portugal, 528; South Africa, 45; Spain, 
3,290; Sweden, 284; Switzerland, 22; 
Uruguay, 653; Columbia, 255. 


PRODUCTION, CONSUMPTION, AND FOREIGN 
TRADE, ARGENTINA 


There have beén no exports of Argen- 
tine cotton since July 1947. All cotton 
shipped from Argentine ports after July 
originated in Paraguay. Total exports of 
Argentine cotton fiber for January 
through July 1947 amounted to 6,515 
metric tons. An estimate of the March 1 
to December 31, 1947, imports of cotton 
is 688 metric tons, and exports, 2,914 tons. 

Totals for 1947, with 1946 figures in 
parentheses, were as follows (in metric 
tons) : Cotton produced, 72,782 (61,687) ; 
cotton consumed by mills, 76,103 (73,- 
517) ; yarn produced, 65,982 (64,499) . 


B.LE OPENINGS BY CANADIAN MILLS 


Cotton-bale openings by Canadian mills 
in February 1948 totaled 31,847 bales 
(590 pounds each), as compared with 
30,944 bales in January and 31,846 bales 
in February 1947. In January and Feb- 
ruary 1948, cotton-bale openings totaled 
62,791, as compared with 59,945 bales for 
the corresponding period in 1947, accord- 
ing to a recent Canadian trade journal. 


AUSTRALI.N IMPORTS 


Imports of raw cotton into Australia 
in the 6 months ended December 31, 1947, 
were 15,688,715 pounds, as compared with 
15,781,383 pounds in the like period of 
1946. Of the 1947 imports, 6,102,821 
pounds were obtained from Brazil, 5,- 
096,014 from India, 2,316,469 from the 
United States, 1,846,556 from Egypt, and 
294,765 from the Belgian Congo. Im- 
ports from Brazil were nearly double the 
3,873,937 pounds obtained from that 
source in the last 6 months of 1946. 

Because of the necessity of curtailing 
“dollar” expenditure, the Commonwealth 
Government plans to make future pur- 


chases from India, Egypt, Brazil, and 
certain other countries, payment for 
which may be made in sterling. Im- 
ports of cotton linters for the 6 months 
ended December 31, 1947 (1946 figures 
for corresponding period in parentheses) 
are as follows: Union of South Africa, 
100,000 pounds (none); United States, 
657,917 pounds (2,016); Brazil, 145 
pounds (none). 


EXPoRTS, EL SALVADOR 


Cotton exports from El Salvador’s 
1946-47 crop, as of February 29, 1948, 
amounted to 7,380 bales, 4,000 of which 
were exported to Venezuela and much of 
the remainder to Guatemala, Honduras, 
and Costa Rica. Because of the Vene- 
zuelan demand of 5,000 bales, the foreign 
demand for El Salvador’s cotton has 
been in excess of supply. As of February 
29, 1948, the following sales for future 
delivery had been made from the 1947- 
48 crop: Venezuela (completing sale of 
5,000 bales referred to above), 1,000; 
Costa Rica, 200; Guatemala, 5,100 bales. 
. PrecE-Goops Exports, U. K. 

Total exports of cotton piece goods in 
February 1948 from the United Kingdom 
amounted to 55,357,000 square yards, 
compared with 51,338,000 square yards 
in January and 43,822,000 square yards 
in February 1947. Rayon piece-goods 
exports continued to increase. Exports 
of 10,733,699 square yards in February 
1948 compared favorably with 17,556,194 
square yards in the corresponding month 
in 1947, according to a recent British 
trade publication. 


Wool and Products 
CARPET-WOOL PRODUCTION, SYRIA 


Carpet-wool production in Syria dur- 
ing 1947 amounted to about 2,500 metric 
tons of washed fiber, compared with 
2,043 tons in 1946. In 1947 a new textile 
mill in Aleppo and three mills in Damas- 
cus were being constructed. The present 
estimate of 35,000 spindles now installed 
in Syria will be increased to 85,000 when 
the new mills are completed. 


AUCTION SALES (SCOTLAND), U. K. 


Approximately 2,000,000 pounds of 
wool (about 75 percent blackface and 
the remainder whiteface) were offered 
at public auction in Edinburgh, Scot- 
land, on March 19. The outstanding 
feature was a marked fall in price from 
previous sales, ranging from 20 to 25 per- 
cent in various qualities. About 20 per- 
cent of the blackface wool was available 
for export. The bulk was taken by Italy 
and was of the coarse type used in mat- 
tress making. 

The next large auction sale is sched- 
uled for June 11 in Glasgow. Between 
2,000,000 and 2,500,000 pounds of black- 
face wool were unofficially estimated to 
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be in stock and unsold at the end of 
March. The 1947 clip was estimated at 
9,000,000 pounds, or approximately 25 
percent less than in normal years. 


EXporTs, URUGUAY 


During March 1948, Uruguay sold to 
the United States 3,861 bales of wool, of 
which 3,282 bales were new clip. Ex- 
ports in the 6 months of the 1947-48 sea- 
son beginning October 1, 1947, totaled 
90,072 bales, of which the United States 
took 65,278 bales. 

In 1947, Uruguayan wool exports total- 
ing 135,312 bales were shipped to the 
following countries (all figures in bales 
weighing approximately 480 kilograms 
each) : United States, 66,169; the Nether- 
lands, 15,751; Belgium, 12,229; France, 
8,320; Sweden, 6,452; Italy, 5,753; Po- 
land, 5,513; Russia, 4,547; Switzerland, 
4506; Yugoslavia, 3,140; Finland, 1,038; 
and others, 1,894. 


ARGENTINA EXPORTS 


From October 1, 1947, to February 29, 
1948, exports of wool from Argentina to- 
taled 100,986 tons of which 62,942 tons 
went to the United States. Sales of 
medium-grade wools to Rumania during 
March totaled about 10,000 bales. 


AUSTRALIAN WOOL STATISTICS 


Australian wool statistics (in thou- 
sands of bales) for the 8 months ended 
February 1948, are as follows: Receipts, 
2,626.8; disposals, 1,956.5; in store (Feb- 
ruary 28), 670.3; total exports of greasy 
wool, 1,638.3; soured and other, 515.5. 
Of these exports, 283 and 26.2, respec- 
tively, were shipped to the United States. 


FOREIGN TRADE, INDIA 


In January 1948, imports of raw wool 
into Bombay, India, from the United 
Kingdom were 639,510 pounds, and from 
Australia, 45,378 pounds. Exports of car- 
pet wool from Karachi during February 
totaled 1,524,043 pounds. This is ap- 
proximately 1,000,000 pounds less than in 
January. Exports from Bombay 
amounted to 1,041,596 pounds. 


WoO0oL SITUATION IN HUNGARY 


In 1947, Hugary imported 300 quintals 
of wool from the United States, 21,405 
from the United Kingdom, and 5,667 
from Russia. Total imports were 35,223 
quintals, compared with 11,232 quintals 
in 1946. The import of wool from Russia 
was originally contracted on a “for-hire” 
basis, to be manufactured into goods and 
reshipped to Russia, but plans were 
changed, and the wool remained in 
Hungary for domestic consumption. 
Production of greasy wool in 1947 was 
2,000 metric tons compared with 1,500 
tons in 1946. 

According to a decree of the Hungar- 
ian Government, the wool producer must 
offer for sale wool stocks in excess of his 
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Norway To Extract Insulin 
From Whales 


Aboard Norway’s newest whaling fac- 
tory ship, the Thorshévdi, launched in 
Denmark in mid-April, will be a mod- 
ern hospital and laboratory designed by 
the Danish physician William Sterling. 
Together with Dr. H. C. Hagedorn, the 
Danish insulin specialist who has just 
returned from 3 months of research in 
the Antarctic, Dr. Sterling has been in- 
vestigating the possibility of extracting 
insulin from the pancreatic glands of 
whales. 

“In the whale.” notes Dr. Sterling, 
“this gland reaches a weight of 75 kilo- 
grams, while the pancreatic gland of 
pig, from which insulin is normally ex- 
tracted, weighs a mere 75. grams.” 
Though insulin content of the whale 
gland is 50 percent lower, it will never- 
theless provide over 500 times more 
insulin than the present source, as it is 
more than 1,000 times larger. 

“Extraction will be fairly expensive,” 
continued Dr. Sterling, “but money can 
not be decisive when it is a matter of 
saving human life. In many countries 
people are dying each day in consequence 
of the present high cost of insulin.” 
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own requirements to the Hungarian Na- 
tional Center of Cooperatives (MOSZK) 
or to any wholesale merchants author- 
ized to buy wool. All offers had to be 
made prior to December 10, 1947, and if 
a merchant did not buy the wool stocks, 
the producer was obliged to offer the 
stock to the Center of Cooperatives by 
December 31, 1947. From December 10, 
1947, to April 1, 1948, only the Center of 
Cooperatives was allowed to purchase 
wool from producers. 


TIBETAN Woo. Exports 


Shipments of Tibetan wool from Cal- 
cutta to the United States in February 
1948 amounted to 2,446 bales, compared 
with 125 bales in February 1947 and 750 
bales in January 1948. 

Kalimpong stocks were estimated at 
about 8,000 to 9,000 bales at the end of 
February. Total supplies of Tibetan 
wool will be about 8,000,000 pounds this 
season aS compared with 5,000,000 
pounds last season. Total sales during 
February 1948 were about 1,000 bales 
(mostly whites) to the United Kingdom, 
and about 900 bales to the United States. 


PRODUCTION AND EXPporTS, UNION OF SOUTH 
AFRICA 


The 1947-48 production of wool in the 
Union of South Africa is estimated at 
208,000,000 pounds. Production for the 
1946-47 season has been revised and the 
figure is now 210,355,284 pounds. De- 
clared wool exports to the United States 
from July 1, 1946, to June 30, 1947, 
amounted to 52,098,349 pounds of greased 
wool and 2,662,550 pounds of scoured 
wool. Exports to the United States dur- 
ing the first 6 months of the 1947-48 
year were: Greased wool, 18,892,887 


pounds; scoured wool, 501,722. Tota} 
shipments from the Union of South 
Africa from July 1 to December 31, 1947 
are: Greased wool, 105,573,687 pounds: 
scoured wool, 10,007,252. 

South African wool at Union ports 
totaled 51,681 bales on December 3) 
1947, compared with 53,091 bales on the 
corresponding date in 1946. 


HARRIS-TWEED PRODUCTION (HEBRIDEs) 
U. 


During 1947, production in the Heb. 
rides of Harris tweed, stamped with the 
Orb-mark, amounted to 4,000,000 linear 
yards (29 inches wide). Production of 
unstamped Harris tweed was estimated 
at about 1,500,000 linear yards. 


Viscellaneous Fibers 
SISAL-FIBER FRODUCTION, ANGOLA 


Officials at Angola estimate that dur- 
ing 1948 18000 hectares will be planted 
to sisal, producing 15,100 tons of fiber, as 
compared with 16,744 hectares in 1947, 
yielding 12,645 tons of sisal. 


JUTE PRODUCTION AND EXPORTS, INDIA 


Arrivals of jute in Calcutta, India, in 
March 1948, totaled 97,695 tons. Exports 
from Calcutta to Atlantic ports in April 
1948 amounted to 21,624 bales of raw 
jute, and 13,858 bales of jute goods, and 
from Chittagong to the United States, 
16,782 bales of raw jute. In March, 
94,000 tons of jute goods were produced. 
Stocks on hand at the end of March were 
144,957 tons. Prospects are good for the 
1948 jute crop, estimated at approxi- 
mately 11,000,000 bales. 


ABACA EXporTs, PANAMA 


During the third quarter of 1947 Pa- 
nama exported 1,264,361 kilograms of 
abaca, as compared with 673,768 kilo- 
grams in the corresponding quarter of 
1946. 

URUGUAYAN IMPORTS 


Uruguayan flax imports in 1947 
amounted to only 15 metric tons of flax 
yarn, 639 tons of binder twine, and 288 
tons of rope and cord. Imports in 1946 
amounted to 913 tons of binder twine, 
255 tons of rope and cord. There were 
no flax-yarn imports in 1946. 


IMPORTS AND EXPORTS, ECUADOR 


Total imports of jute fabric into 
Guayaquil, Ecuador, in the period Jan- 
uary through October 1947 amounted to 
314,708 kilograms compared with 1779,- 
807 kilograms in the corresponding pe- 
riod of 1946. Exports of ginned kapok 
totaled 490,199 kilograms in the Janu- 
ary—October period of 1947, and 390.,- 
596 kilograms in the first ten months 
of 1946. For the same periods, exports 
of mocora fiber were 13,123 kilograms 
and 44,544 kilograms, respectively. 

(Continued on p. 47) 
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Extraordinary Peaks 
. . T N 7 
Attained by U. S. World 
Trade in 1947 
(Continued from p. 7) 


manufactures, chemicals and related 
products were other principal exports to 
the American Republics, in the order 
named, as indicated by the data in 
table 5. 

Exports to Canada, the largest indi- 
vidual market for United States mer- 
chandise, showed less expansion in 1947 
than trade with the other American 
countries and with Africa and the Far 
East, but a greater increase than trade 
with Europe. Fourteen percent of total 
exports were destined to Canada as com- 
pared with 15 percent in both 1936-38 
and 1946. Although Canada felt the im- 
pact of the world shortage of dollars 
and imposed restrictions on imports and 
foreign travel in the closing months of 
the year, our exports to this market 
for the year rose to $2,073,000,000. Ma- 
chinery, as usual the principal commod- 
ity group in the trade, amounted to 
$420,000,000, almost as large a total as 
shipments to all 16 Western European 
countries. Coal valued at $226,000,000 
was second largest, and automobiles, at 
$186,000,000 ranked in third place among 
commodity exports to Canada. Textiles 
and manufactures, a small item in the 
trade of prewar years, totaled $160,000,- 
000, and petroleum and products, always 
a leading export 
$153,000,000. 


group, was valued at 


Import Trends 


EACH class of 
creased in value in 1947 as indicated 
in table 3, owing to the rise in prices. 
Manufactured foodstuffs increased 5 per- 
cent in quantity and semimanufactures 
by 6 percent, but crude foodstuffs, crude 
materials, and finished manufactures 
showed decreases in quantity ‘table 6). 
Foodstuffs made up 30 percent of total 
imports, semimanufactures 22 percent, 
crude materials 31 percent, and finished 
manufactures 17 percent. In 1947, fin- 
ished manufactures were a smaller pro- 
portion and semimanufactures a larger 
proportion of total imports than in 1936- 
38; foodstuffs and crude materials formed 
about the same proportion of the trade 
as in the prewar years (table 3). 


economic imports in- 


Commodity Imports 


Importations of many commodities 
increased in 1947 compared with 1946, 
when the total volume of imports was 
nearly 4 percent larger than in 1947, but 
other commodities declined, in reflection 
of the erratic movements that still pre- 
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vailed in world trade. Many European 
manufactures returned in substantial 
volume to United States markets in 1947, 
particularly worsteds, chinaware, earth- 
enware, cotton manufactures, and linens 
from the United Kingdom, and also some 
manufactures from the Continent of 
Europe. However, imports of other com- 
modities declined from relatively high 
levels in 1946. 

Among finished manufactures, cotton 
goods and leather manufactures from 
the Latin American countries and 


‘TABLE 6, 


watches from Switzerland: showed 
marked declines in 1947 from 1946. 
Burlaps decreased by 3 percent from 
1946 and 5 percent from the 1936-38 
average quantity. Newsprint, the lead- 
ing manufactured import, increased 13 
percent in quantity over 1946 and 42 
percent over 1936-38 average to 7,916,- 
000,000 pounds. The value of total im- 
ports of finished manufactures, amount- 
ing to $983,000,000, increased by 106 
percent compared with 1936-38 and 17 
percent compared with 1946. 


Indexes of Changes in Quantity, Unit Value (Price), and Total Value of Exports 


and Imports, by Economic Classes 


[1936-38 average = 100] 


Economic class 


Quantity 


Exports (United States merchandise 
Tota 
Crude materials 
Crude foodstuffs 
Manufactured footstuffs 
Semimanufactures 
Finished manufactures 
Imports for consumption 
Total 
Crude materials 
Crude foodstuffs 
Manufactured foodstutls 
Semimanufactures 
Finished manufactures 


1946 1947 
Unit | Unit 
value Value Quantity | value Value 
(price) (price) 
158 325 256 191 4&8 
167 212 115 205 236 
215 472 255 248 634 
‘s 176 904 401 221 887 
131 173 198 169 334 
156 351 326 184 601 
72 195 109 210 229 
159 224 132 174 229 
221 239 96 310 298 
169 133 83 207 173 
151 185 130 190 248 
196 177 M4 245 205 


Export indexes are based on data which exclude Army civilian-supply shipments. On the assumption that prices 
of such supplies moved in parallel with prices of the commodities exported, the indexes of quantity and value of exports 
vdijusted to include civilian supplies in 1947 were, respectively, as follows: Total, 272 and 519; crude materials, 117 and 239; 


crude foodstutfs, 390 and 967; 
factures, 329 and 605, 


TABLE 7. 


{Value in millions of dollars 


Commodity 


Crude materials 


Crude rubber mil 

Wool, unmanufactured mil. 

Oilseeds mil 
Copra i a 
Flaxseed d 

Crude petroleum thous. 

Nonferrous ores and concentrates 

Tobacco, unmanufactured mil 

Undressed furs 

Hides and skins, raw, except furs mil 

Raw silk thous 

Foodstuffs 

Coffer mil 

Cane sugal d 

Fruit, edible nuts and vegetables. 

Cocoa Or cacao beans mil 


Fish, including shellfish d 
Wines and spirits 

Semimanufactures 
Nonferrous metals, total 


Copper, refined, unrefined, old and scrap mil. Ib 
Tin bars, blocks, pigs do 
Aluminum metal, plates and sheets _.do 
Wood pulp 1,000 S. ton 
Vegetable oils and fats, expressed mil. lb 
Tung oil eee ion 
Linseed oil do... 
Gas oil and fuel oil thous. bbl 


Diamonds, gems cut but unset 
Finished manufactures: 
Paper and manufactures 
Newsprint 


manufactured foodstuffs, 482 and 1,066; semimanufactures, 203 and 344; finished manu- 


> 


Imports for Consumption of Leading Commodities, by Economic Groups 


Group totals are shown in table] 


Ib 
Ib.! 
Ib 


9 
oO 


bbl 
lb 


Ib 
Ib 


.Ib 


oO 


Ib 


thous. carats 


mil. lb 


Burlaps do 


Clocks and watches 

Woo] manufactures 

Flax, hemp, and ramie manufactures - . 
Cotton manufactures 


Actual weight. 
> Including those used in manufactures of iron and stee 


Quantity Value 
1936-38 = nani 1936-38 - 
. vernre 1946 1947 averave 1946 1947 
1,116 840 1, 587 179 228 317 
229 1, 063 634 57 290 209 
1, 908 1, 268 1, 700 46 53 139 
72 789 1, 385 12 30 107 
1,100 190 16 24 Ss 2 
28,772 | 89,210 | 99,315 21 102 162 
= s 32 116 150 
70 82 90 34 86 91 
65 232 122 
268 217 179 52 78 86 
57, 791 13, 361 2, 457 vg 101 16 
1, 808 2, 738 2, 501 141 472 600 
6, 092 5, 252 8, 330 152 196 411 
g] 195 136 
568 595 599 36 57 152 
346 473 407 31 90 83 
70 85 ty 
14¢ 205 368 
354 647 745 35 78 143 
157 35 56 75 19 43 
29 114 62 5 12 6 
2, 128 1, 805 2, 332 86 136 257 
1, 364 237 383 86 65 109 
140 36 122 18 12 35 
*(*) W4 117 (*) 17 34 
28,646 | 56, 801 62, 919 20 56 85 
432 605 348 23 118 53 
. r 120 254 363 
5, 562 6, O84 7,916 107 241 343 
573 556 542 35 77 109 
9 65 54 
20 32 33 
26 30 22 
42 35 24 


1. 


Including those used in manufacture of iron and steel, also a small value of finished products, 


x Less than one-half of the unit specified. 





Among semimanufactures, the metals, 
particularly cotton and tin, vegetable 
oils, fuel oil, and wood pulp, stood out 
as showing increased trade in 1947. 
After recording a decline in 1946 from 
wartime high levels, imports of copper 
increased substantially to 745,000,000 
pounds, representing a much larger to- 
tal than before the war. Tin bar im- 
ports, though rising to 56,000,000 pounds 
from 35,000,000 pounds in 1946, remained 
much smaller than the average in 1936- 
38. Among other commodities, cut dia- 
monds dropped off by 42 percent in quan- 
tity and 55 percent in value from the 
relatively large totals recorded in i946. 
Total imports of semimanufactures, 
valued at $1,246,000,000, were 148 percent 
larger than the average in 1936-38 and 
34 percent larger in value than in 1946. 

Imports of foodstuffs increased in 
value owing largely to the rise in prices 
of leading food products: coffee, from 17 
cents in 1946 to 24 cents per pound in 
1947: cocoa from 10 to 25 cents per 
pound; and sugar from 3.7 to 4.9 cents 
per pound. In quantity, coffee imports, 
amounting to 2,501,000,000 pounds, de- 
clined by 8 percent compared with 1945 
and 9 percent compared with 1946. Im- 
ports of sugar, almost all of which came 
from Cuba, reached 8,330,000,000 pounds, 
the greatest volume received since 1929. 
Philippine sugar began to arrive in the 
United States only in January 1948. To- 
tal imports of foodstuffs amounted to 
$1,672,000,000, an increase of 132 percent 
over 1936-38 average and of 27 percent 
over 1946. 

Among crude-material imports, crude 
rubber, copra, and nonferrous ores and 
concentrates, particularly chromite, re- 
corded substantial increases in 1947. 
Other commodities, including unmanu- 


factured wool, hides and skins, and raw 
silk, declined from the relatively high 
totals of 1946. Total imports of crude 
materials, amounting to $1,742,000,000, 
were 129 percent larger in value than the 
average in 1936-38 but only 2 percent 
larger than in 1946. 


Sources of Imports 


The American Republics and Canada, 
which were sources of 36 percent before 
the war and nearly 68 percent during the 
period from 1942 through 1945, furnished 
57 percent of total United States imports 
in 1947. Africa and the Near East also 
nearly doubled the prewar share and 
sent approximately 7.6 percent of im- 
ports. 

Imports from other leading areas in- 
creased from wartime low levels in both 
1946 and 1947, but these have not yet re- 
gained the position they had in prewar 
trade. The Far East supplied 19 per- 
cent in 1947, about double the proportion 
in 1945, but still a far smaller share than 
the 31 percent of total imports sent in 
1936-38. Imports from the United King- 
dom and Continental Europe formed 3.6 
and 9.3 percent, respectively, of total im- 
ports in 1947, both ratios representing 
advances from wartime lews but form- 
ing nevertheless, barely half as large a 
part as in 1936—38. 

Table 9 presents the value of United 
States imports from leading countries 
and areas in 1936-38, 1946, and 1947. 

Imports from Europe, including the 
United Kingdom and Eire, were valued 
at $817,000,000 in 1947, a gain of 15 per- 
cent compared with 1936-38 average and 
of 3 percent compared with 1946. Among 
the various countries, the United King- 
dom, Norway, Sweden, the Netherlands, 
and Czechoslovakia furnished a larger 


TABLE 8.—Trade With 16 Countries Participating in the European Recovery Program and 
Germany, 1936-38 Average, and 1947 


[Millions and tenths of millions of dollars] 





Country 





Total 16 countries__- 
Percent of U. 8S. total 

Austria 

Belgium and Luxembourg 

Denmark. , 

Eire 

France 

Germany 

Greece 

Iceland 

Italy 

Netherlands 

Norway _- 

Portugal__ 

Sweden 

Switzerland 

Turkey : F 

United Kingdom 


1936-38 
average 


Exports ! Imports Excess of exports 
or imports (—) 

ase 1936-38 one 1936-28 ose 

194; average 194s average 1947 

4,829.6 606 695.7 22.2 4,133.9 

38. 1 33.4 24.4 12.1 109 2 47 
32.1 70.7 3.7 4.4 i—1.6 +i. 4 
77.0 534. 6 58. € 58.6 4 +18 +-476.0 
18. 1 77.9 4.4 5.1 l +72. 8 
15.6 RSS 1.3 28 14.4 6.0 
142.6 817.3 65.0 47.0 7 +770.4 
111.8 154. 6 78.9 6.3 ‘ 2.9 148.3 
6.6 166. 5 14.3 16.6 7.¢ 10.0 
1 15 1.1 3.1 1.0 12.7 
64.7 490. 6 43.2 44.1 21.5 +446. 5 
81.2 383.7 44.9 26.5 4436 357.3 
20.1 147.0 21.1 22. 1 —1.0 +124.8 
11.5 94.4 6.6 21.0 +49 +73. 5 
57.3 397.7 5.6 92.6 +-6.6 +305. 1 
9.3 194. 2 23.5 83.4 4—14.2 +110.9 
11.5 82.2 15.5 7.2 4.1 24.9 
499. 2 1, 113.5 173. 8 205. 1 +325. 4 +-9OR. 4 





1 Includes reexports. 





2 Percentage the export balance of trade with 16 countries was of the total United States export balance 


3 Average for period Jan. 1, 1936, through May 6, 1938. 


German occupation precluded data for remainder of 1938 


4 Since United States export statistics for individual countries cover direct shipments only, the balance of trade as 
shown for prewar years often fail to represent the true balance. In those years the Central European countries, particu- 
larly Austria and Switzerland, received considerable amounts of United States goods indirectly via third countries; 
thus, in the case of these areas, United States export statistics understated the trade. Conversely, United States sta- 
tistics of exports to Belgium, the Netherlands, and Germany, which covered shipments to the large entrepot ports 
in those countries for transshipment to the countries of Central Europe and other areas overstated the trade. 
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value of imports in 1947 than in 1946, 
but Belgium, France, Italy, and Switzer. 
land sent a smaller total. As a group, 
the ERP countries of Western Europe, 
and Germany and Turkey, furnisheg 
goods valued at $696,000,000 in 1947, , 
considerable advance from the war years 
as indicated in the chart on page 4, but 
a gain of only 15 percent over the 1936-33 
average. Inasmuch as prices of imports 
from all sources more than doubled over 
prewar years, it is obvious that total im. 
ports from Europe in 1947 were, in yol. 
ume terms, substantially below the 1936. 
38 level. 

Many articles, important in the trade 
of Europe in prewar years, were stil] 
negligible or nil in 1947. These formerly 
important items, still small or nil in 1947, 
included iron and steel, creosote oil, ce- 
ment, binding twine, and cotton cloth 
from Belgium; cigarette paper, wine lees, 
and carpet wool from France; cheese, 
tomatoes, olive oil, cotton cloth, and 
bedspreads from Italy; cheese, fish, vege. 
table oils, tobacco, tin, and fertilizer ma- 
terials from the Netherlands; and mar- 
malades, tea, calf and kip leather, carpet 
wool, tin, platinum, and fertilizers from 
the United Kingdom. Moreover, trade 
with Germany was negligible in 1947 
compared with the substantial volume of 
prewar years. 

Some of the factors responsible for 
these smaller imports from Europe are 
as follows: Reduced production and re- 
sulting unavailability of exportable sup- 
plies, the large domestic demand in 
Europe for rebuilding stocks and for re- 
construction, high prices which have, in 
some cases, impaired competitive posi- 
tion in United States markets, the expan- 
sion in production facilities in the United 
States during the war years for a number 
of important commodities as, for exam- 
ple, cigarette paper, wines, and cheeses, 
and the shift from transshipment trade 
via Europe to direct trade with colonial 
areas. 

While the total import volume from 
Europe is still relatively low, a remark- 
able increase has been shown since the 
war by a number of commodities which, 
in 1947, came into this country in larger 
quantities than before the war. Among 
these were worsteds, cotton cloth, linens 
and household articles, chinaware, 
earthenware, needles, automobiles and 
motorcycles from the United Kingdom; 
rayon filaments and radium salts from 
Belgium; rayon filaments, newsprint, 
perfumery, and automobiles from 
France; hats, earthenware, and accor- 
dions from Italy; flower bulbs from the 
Netherlands; and leather footwear, cigar 
and cigarette lighters, and watches from 
Switzerland. Prices were also higher, 
contributing to a rise in value of these 
imports. 

Imports from the Far East amounted 
to $1,097,000,000 in 1947, an increase of 
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45 percent over the 1936-38 average and 
95 percent over 1946. The increase over 
1946 was largely due to expansion in 
trade with the Republic of the Philip- 
pines, particularly in copra, abaca fiber, 
and chromite. Imports of each of these 
products expanded in quantity in 1947 
well above the annual average in 1936-38. 
As in other recent years, imports from 
India comprised a much larger propor- 
tion of the trade of the Far Eastern area 
than before the war, but showed only a 
slight increase over 1946 value to total 
$254,000,000 in 1947. This 1947 total 
represented more than three times the 
average annual value of imports from 
that country in 1936-38. The advance 
in the price of burlaps mainly accounted 
for the rise in value over prewar trade, 
although imports in 1947 included a 
slightly larger quantity of burlaps, a 
much larger quantity of tea, and moder- 
ately larger amounts of cashew nuts than 
before the war. 

Imports from Australia, amounting to 
$125,000,000, about five times the annual 
average in 1936-38, included nearly 122,- 
000,000 pounds of raw wool in 1947, com- 
pared with 208,000,000 pounds in 1946 
and an average of 21,000,000 pounds in 
1936-38. Imports from China, valued at 
$116,000,000, included nearly as much 
tung oil (121,000,000 pounds) as before 
the war, and more bristles (6,959,000 
pounds), but fewer handkerchiefs, and 
only a small amount of raw silk. Im- 
ports from Japan totaled only $38,000,000 
in 1947 compared with an average of 
$168,000,000 in 1936-38. 

When allowance is made for rises in 
prices, it is apparent that, in volume 
terms, total imports from the Far East 
were still significantly below prewar 
levels. 


Western Hemisphere 


Imports from the Latin American Re- 
publics, valued at $2,150,000,000 in 1947, 
showed an increase of nearly 300 percent 
over the 1936-38 average, and 22 percent 
over 1946. Coffee, valued at $588,000,000, 
sugar at $411,000,000, and metals and 
manufactures at $224,000,000,000, were 
the three leading imports and, as usual, 
comprised more than one-half of total 
imports. Petroleum and products, val- 
ued at $184,000,000, and textile fibers and 
manufactures, at $141,000,000, ranked 
fourth and fifth, both showing larger per- 
centage increases over prewar years than 
the first three imports. The increase in 
the value of trade from the area com- 
pared with 1946 was due primarily to the 
rise in prices of food products, and to a 
lesser extent to increases in the quantity 
of imports of sugar, and of copper, which 
had fallen off in 1946 from wartime levels. 

Imports from Canada, the largest in- 
dividual supplier of products to this coun- 
try, were valued at $1,095,000,000, an in- 
crease of 24 percent over the relatively 
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TasLe 9.—Total Exports, and General Imports of Merchandise, by Leading Countries and 
Areas: Value and Percentage Distribution 


[Value in millions of dollars] 


Country and area 


Exports, including lend-lease and relief,! total 


Canada : 
American Republics 
Mexico 
Cuba 
Colombia 
Venezuela 
Chile 
Brazil 
Argentina 
United Kingdom 
U.8.8.R 
Continental Europe 4 
Western countries 4 
Sweden 
Belgium 
France 
Netherlands 
Italy 
Germany 
Central and Eastern areas 5 
Greece 
Africa and Near East 
Near East 
Union of South Africa 
Far East 6 
India and Dependencies 
Philippines, Republic of 
China 
Japan’ 
Australia 
All other 


General imports, total 


Canada 
American Republics 
Mexico 
Cuba 
Colombia 
Venezuela 
Chile 
Brazil 
Argentina 
United Kingdom 
U.8.8.R 
Continental Europe 4 
Western countries 4 
Sweden 
Belgium 
France 
Netherlands 
Italy 
Germany 
Central and Eastern areas 5 


Greece 
Africa and Near East 
Near East 
Union of South Africa 
Far East 


India and Dependencies 
Philippines, Republic of 
China 
Japan’ 
Australia 

All other 


! Includes reexporis 
2? Includes Canal Zone in 1936 and 1937 
} Continental Europe, excluding U.S. 8. R 


Value Percentage of distribution 

1936-38 ose O47 1936-38 . our 
average 1946 1947 average | 1946 1947 

2, 967 9,739 | 14, 456 100.0 100. 0 100. 0 

454 1, 442 2, 073 15.3 14.8 14.3 

2 485 2, 100 3, 852 16.3 21.6 26. 6 

83 505 626 2.8 5.2 4.3 

79 272 492 2.7 2.8 3.4 

36 146 219 1.2 1.5 1.5 

41 212 427 1.4 2.2 3.0 

21 77 124 a .8 9 

60 | 356 643 2.0 3.7 4.4 

79 193 680 27 2.0 4.7 

499 856 1,113 16.8 8.8 7.7 

49 358 149 | L? 3.7 1.0 

678 2, 851 3, 844 | 22.9 29.3 26. 6 

609 2, 246 3, 396 | 20.5 23.1 23.5 

57 206 398 | 1.9 2.1 2.8 

77 | 279 535 | 2.6 2.9 3.7 

143 712 817 | 4.8 7.3 5.7 

81 222 384 | 2.7 23 2.7 

65 371 491 2.2 | 3.8 3.4 

112 82 155 3.8 .8 1.1 

69 605 | 445 2.3 6. 2 3.1 

7 143 167 p> 1.5 1.2 

160 619 1, 125 5.4 6.4 7.8 

32 131 303 1.1 1.3 2.1 

76 227 414 2.6 2.3 2.9 

557 1, 328 1, 935 18.8 13.6 13.4 

35 181 401 1,2 1.9 2.8 

77 297 439 2.6 3.0 3.0 

| 44 465 353 1.5 4.8 2.4 

é 244 102 71 8.2 1.0 5 

67 s4 236 2.3 9 1.6 

R5 185 365 2.9 1.9 2.5 

2, 489 4, 909 5, 731 100. 0 100. 0 100.0 

345 883 1, 095 13.9 18.0 19. 1 

2543 1, 760 2, 150 21.8 35. 9 37.5 

53 233 247 2.1 4.7 4.3 

127 323 510 5.1 6.6 8.9 

48 157 206 1.9 3.2 3.6 

23 120 174 .9 2.4 3.0 

34 s4 122 1.4 1.7 2.1 

107 408 446 4.3 8.3 7.8 

82 194 155 3.3 4.0 2.7 

174 156 205 7.0 3.2 3.6 

25 100 77 1.0 2.0 1.3 

507 535 531 > 20.4 10.9 9.3 

414 471 438 16. 6 9.6 7.6 

5! 47 93 2.0 1.0 1.6 

59 77 59 2.4 1.6 1.0 

65 62 47 2.6 1.3 .8 

45 23 26 1.8 8 .5 

| 43 69 44 1.7 1.4 2 

| 79 3 6 3.2 én oa 

| 92 65 93 3.7 1.3 1.6 

14 24 17 .6 5 ue 

97 490 434 3.9 10.0 7.6 

31 184 107 1.2 3.7 1.9 

12 151 112 5 3.1 2.0 

758 880 1, 097 30. 5 17.9 19.1 

75 238 254 3.0 4.8 44 

107 40 162 4.3 s 2.8 

75 93 116 3.0 1.9 2.0 

168 83 38 6.7 ee 7 

25 145 125 1.0 3.0 2.2 

41 105 142 1.6 2.1 2.5 


‘Includes Sweden, Norway, Denmark, Netherlands, Belgium, France, Germany, Austria, Switzerland, Spain, 


Portugal, and Italy 


5 Includes Czechoslovakia, Hungary, Finland, Estonia, Latvia, Lithuania, Poland, Yugoslavia, Albania, Greece 
g , 


Rumania, and Bulgaria 


6 Asia other than the Near Eastern area, and Australia and Oceania. 


7 Includes Korea (Chosen) and Taiwan (Formosa). 


low total of $883,000,000 in 1946. With 
the termination of trade in military 
equipment and smaller imports of alumi- 
num, the total imports had fallen sharply 
in 1945 and 1946. An increase in im- 
ports of wood pulp, newsprint, lumber, 
copper, lead, and agricultural machinery 
and implements mainly accounted for the 
rise in 1947. 


The Trade Outlook 


AS HAS BEEN INDICATED, an all-time 
peak in United States exports for a non- 
war year, was reached in the second quar- 
ter of 1947. In the third and fourth 


quarters, the totals dropped off by 13 
percent and 12 percent, respectively, in 
value and there was a slight further de- 
cline in the first quarter of 1948. Adop- 
tion of the Economic Cooperation Ad- 
ministration program is expected to ease 
the tight dollar situation during the re- 
mainder of the year. Nevertheless, the 
dollar value of exports in 1948 is expected 
to fall somewhat short of the 1947 total. 

The monthly import totals at the year- 
end and in the first quarter of 1948 moved 
higher than the 1947 monthly average— 
a trend which, if continued, will raise the 
year’s imports considerably higher than 
in 1947. 
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Prepared in Transportation 
and Communications Branch, 
Office of International Trade 


Freight Rates Upped on 
All Canadian Railways 


On March 30, the Dominion Board of 
Transport Commissioners announced 
that freight rates on all Canadian rail- 
ways would be increased by 21 percent, 
effective as soon as revised schedules 
could be compiled. This increase is more 
than two-thirds of the railways’ demands 
for a 30-percent boost and, it is esti- 
mated, will add C$27,000,000 to the Ca- 
nadian Pacific, which showed a de- 
ficiency in gross revenue of C$30,345,000 
in 1947, and C$40,000,000 to the Canadian 
National, which also shows a growing 
operating deficit—C$15,885,000 in 1947 
as against a deficit of C$8,961,000 in 1946 
and a surplus of C$24,756,000 in 1945. 

A flat increase of 25 cents per ton was 
allowed on the transport of coal and coke 
which will also sharply increase the soar- 
ing costs of living. The few specific ex- 
emptions included all wheat and wheat 
products shipped to either ocean from 
the Prairie Provinces for domestic or 
oversea consumption, international rates 
with the United States, and export and 
import rates to or from Canadian ports 
so as not to prejudice the Maritimes in 
favor of New England. 


Swedish-American Line To 
Open New Shipping Service 


The Swedish-American Shipping Line 
will establish a new service this summer 
between Canada and Caribbean-area 
ports, according to a recent announce- 
ment. The vessel Sperreholm will open 
the new service when she clears the 
Montreal port in the middle of May. 
The ports to be served will include 
Habana, Cuba; Kingston, Jamaica; prin- 
cipal Venezuelan ports; Barranquilla, 
Colombia; Tampico and Veracruz, Mex- 
ico. During the winter months it is ex- 
pected that traffic will be maintained 
between these ports and the Canadian 
ports of Halifax, Nova Scotia, and Saint 
John, New Brunswick. 

Vessels to be used in this new service 
will be those now engaged in the various 
transatlantic services operated by the 
company. The ships have a cruising 
speed of 17 knots or more, are of modern 
design and equipped with the latest de- 
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vices to speed cargo handling. They will 
be able to carry between 5,000 and 7,000 
tons of cargo and have a 17-foot draft. 
Limited facilities are provided for pas- 
senger accommodation. 

While the number of sailings depends 
in great measure upon the demands of 
the trade, it is hoped to put the new 
service on a 3-week to 1-month sailing 
schedule out of Montreal. 


Britain Plans To Boost 
Its Television Industry 


The Radio Industry Council of Eng- 
land intends to take the lead in fostering 
television propaganda overseas, accord- 
ing to reports reaching the American 
Embassy in London. It will cooperate 
with the BBC and the Government and 
will encourage the staging of effective 
demonstrations at oversea exhibitions. 

It is reported further that plans for 
participation by the British television in- 
dustry in the forthcoming Copenhagen 
Exhibition are being drawn up by the 
Council’s television policy committee. 


Section of Malayan Rail 
Line Reopened to Traffic 


The section of the East Coast Rail Line 
between Mentakab and Kuala Krau (not 
to be confused with Kuala Krai) in Ma- 
laya was recently completed, according 
to reports reaching the American Con- 
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Suspension of Air-Mail 
Service to Palestine 


\ir-mail service to Palestine has 
been terminated, effective April 26. 
1948. by notification of the Post- 
master General of Palestine.  Ter- 
mination of service was caused by 
the closing of Lydda Airport on 
that date. The United States Post 
Office Department has announced. 
in the Postal Bulletin of April 29. 
1948. that air-mail service to Pales- 
tine is suspended and that air mail 
“now en route to Palestine” will be 
returned to senders in due course. 
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sulate General at Singapore. This sec- 
tion was scheduled to be reopened for 
passenger traffic ‘second and _ third 
classes only) and for baggage and freight 
on April 15, 1948. There will be one 
train daily in each direction, with the 
scheduled run taking 6 hours and 40 
minutes. 

Work is continuing on the East Coast 
Line and it is expected that further ex- 
tensions of the line will be completed 
soon and that it will reach Kuala Lipis 
before the end of 1948. 


Paraguay To Install New 
Communications Facilities 


Work is expected to start soon in the 
setting up of new radio telegraph and 
telephone installations in Paraguay. 
Modern equipment for this purpose is 
reported to have been received recently 
from the United States. 

New telecommunication stations are 
to be installed in Pedro Juan Caballero, 
Concepcion, Puerto Casado, Encarna- 
cion, Villarrica, San Juan Bautista de las 
Misiones, Pilar, and Asuncion. The in- 
stallation in the capital city of Asuncion 
will act as the central transmitting 
agency. Stations will all be equipped 
with generators, and thus operate on 
their own power, independently of the 
commercial electric power available in 
their communities. 

These facilities when completed are 
expected to improve considerably tele- 
communication services with the inte- 
rior of Paraguay. Initial operations will 
consist only in the transmission of tele- 
grams over radio circuits. It is planned 
to use the circuits later for radio tele- 
phone communications. 


Indochinese Air Line Opens 
New Hanoi-Haiphong Service 


Regular daily civilian air service be- 
tween Hanoi and Haiphong, principal 
seaport of northern Indochina, was in- 
augurated recently by SITA (Société 
Indochinoise de Transports Aériens). 
Depending on demand, from two to four 
round-trip flights are being made daily. 
This service supplements the two round- 
trip flights made weekly between these 
cities by Air France. 
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An Airspeed Consul plane of British 
manufacture is used in this service. It 
carries six passengers and air freight up 
to a maximum payload of 500 kilograms. 
Every 14 days, the plane is sent to Saigon 
for servicing and replaced by another of 
the five planes of this type owned by the 
company. 

The cost of the 60-mile flight, includ- 
ing transportation to and from the air- 
port at both cities, has been set at 245 
FIC piastres (approximately US$19 at 
official rate of exchange). 

Since the alternative to air travel be- 
tween Hanoi and Haiphong is an all-day 
train trip or a “teeth-jarring” auto ride 
in military convoy, subject to possible 
attack, the popularity of the new line 
seems assured, according to the Amer- 
ican Consulate at Hanoi. 

In the future, SITA hoyes to expand 
its operations out of Hanoi by schedul- 
ing flights to Langson, Sonla, and other 
points in northern Indochina. 


uebee Announces 5-Year 
Road-Building Allotment 


The Provincial Government of the 
Province of Quebec, Canada, has allotted 
$150,000,000 to be expended during the 
coming 5 years on improving old roads 
and building new ones in the Province. 
The many municipalities in the Province 
will also devote funds to this purpose, 
though exact contributions are not 
known. A rough estimate of the total 
municipal contribution is $100,000,000. 

Quebec's 40,000 miles of highway re- 
ceived extensive use and damage during 
the war years, and the new program con- 
templates hard-surfacing of existing 
gravel roads that are widely traveled, 
and erection and replacement of bridges 
of a permanent concrete type. 


Venezuelan Ship Services 
Extended to Tampico, Mexico 


The Cia. Venezolana de Navegacion, 
which operates a steamship line in the 
Caribbean, will make Tampico, Mexico, 
a port of call, according to the Venezue- 
lan Consul in that city. Its first vessel is 
scheculed to arrive in the near future to 
load 2,500 tons of Mexican-made pipe. 


San Salvador Takes Steps 
To Relieve Power Shortage 


San Salvador, capital of the Republic 
of El Salvador, is again feeling the pinch 
of inadequate electric power. During 
March and April, power shortages af- 
fected the water supply, and several sec- 
tions of the city have at frequent inter- 
vals suffered from a complete lack of 
water. Appeals to consumers by the city 
authorities to economize in the use of 
electricity have been only partially suc- 
cessful. In an effort to relieve the situa- 
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Argentina Takes Steps To Improve Port Conditions 


By KENNETH N. HYNES, American Embassy, Buenos Aires, Argentina 


The Interventor of the Administration of Ports and Customs of Argentina recently issued a 
detailed report on the progress of his program since its inception in August 1947, 

According to the report, ports and customs revenue received in 1947 more than doubled receipts 
in 1946, amounting to 588,923,610 pesos (approximately $147,230,902) in 1947 as compared with 
288,172,427 pesos (about $72,043,100) during the preceding year. During the first 8 months of 
1947, prior to the inauguration of the Interventor’s program, the average monthly income was 
41,500,000 pesos ($10,375,000), whereas in the last months of the year the monthly average rose 
to 62,000,000 pesos ($15,400,000). 

The total volume of cargo loaded or discharged in the port of Buenos Aires averaged 1,800,000 
tons each month during the October-December period of 1947 and, incidentally, reflected a drop 
in the volume of imports and a sharp rise in the tonnage of grain exports. By way of oblique com- 
parison, the exportation of grain through all the ports of the country during the first 8 months of 
1947 averaged 350,000 tons per month. 

The marked improvement which the Interventor’s measures accomplished during the August— 
October period suffered a set-back in the last 2 months of the year. The report attributes the 
deterioration to two factors: (1) The fall in the Rio Parana, making it necessary for vessels to 
come downstream to Buenos Aires to finish loading, thus further congesting the already overtaxed 
capacity of that port; and (2) the unavailability of grain cargoes for loading when vessels arrived. 

Steps are reported to have been taken to remedy these conditions. To have grain cargoes imme- 
diately available for loading in the import ports of Rosario and Bahia Blanca, the Interventor has 
arranged for trucks to enter the railway yards, pick up grain from the waiting cars, and unload 
alongside the vessels. The Interventor claims that this measure increases the export capacity by 
70,000 tons a month. In regard to the problem of the water level in the port of Buenos Aires and 
in the Parana, the Interventor announces that dredging has already started in the entrance channels 
and will be carried out so that vessels can complete loading up-river. 

In another move to increase the loading and unloading capacity of the port of Buenos Aires, 
regulations affecting the inspection of incoming vessels have been modified to carry out simultane- 
ously the four official visits by Argentine authorities (Sanitary, Immigration, Maritime Policy, and 
Customs). Hitherto these inspections were carried out separately and involved long delays. Ves- 
sels carrying not more than 12 passengers will be inspected after berthing, provided they have 
complied with the provisions of article 45 of the maritime sanitary regulations. All other vessels 
will be inspected in the roads. According to the Interventor, these new rules will make possible 
an annual increase of 1,000,000 tons in discharging capacity and even greater increase in loading 
capacity. 

Regarding the equipment and labor supply available for port operations, the report stresses the 
lack of mechanical facilities. ‘The daily productivity of stevedores in unloading in the port of 
Buenos Aires during the months of November and December averaged approximately 275 tons 
per boat, while laborers in the warehouses maintained an average of 550 kilograms per man-hour 
during the same period. To speed up handling operations, a number of trucks, trailers, jeeps, 
stacking machines, and other types of related equipment will be allocated to port work. In addi- 
tion, all electric cranes are being reconditioned, and new cranes have been purchased for use in the 
New Port. 








tion, the local light and power company 
is endeavoring to complete as soon as 
possible the installation of a new 5,000- 
kilowatt steam generating unit, which 
should be in operation some time this 
year. 


ALITALIA Expands Its 
Services Out of Rome 


ALITALIA (Italo-British air-line com- 
pany) opened commercial air service be- 
tween Rome and Lisbon on April 1, 1948, 
a direct Rome-London service on April 
3, and a weekly air service between Rome 
and Manchester, England, via Milan and 
London on April 7. 

The Rome-Lisbon service is initially 
scheduled on a weekly basis. Flights will 
be made from Ciampino Airport, Rome, 
to Portela Airport, Lisbon, on Thursdays. 
The return flight to Rome will be made 
on the same day. The fare is $134, or 
68.340 lire, one way and $241.20, or 
123,010 lire, round trip. The fare in 
escudos from Lisbon to Rome is reported 
as 3,350 one way and 6,030 round trip. 

ALITALIA’s new service between Rome 
and London will be twice weekly, with 


departures for Northholt Airport, Lon- 
don, scheduled Tuesdays and Saturdays 
and return flights Wednesdays and 
Sundays. 

The service between Rome and Ring- 
way Airport, Manchester, will be once 
weekly, with departures from Rome 
scheduled Wednesdays and from Man- 
chester on Thursdays. 

ALITALIA’s new services to Lisbon 
and London will enable connections to 
be made directly to New York through 
the services of Pan-American Airways. 


El Salvador Pushes Ahead 


On Inter-American Highway 


Work on the Salvadoran section of the 
Inter-American Highway continued in 
1947, although United States funds have 
been exhausted. American participa- 
tion is now limited to technical super- 
vision. By the end of 1947, bridge struc- 
tures and basic grading were virtually 
complete with only final surfacing on 
the eastern section near the Honduran 
border required to finish the project. 

Construction continued on the mod- 
ernizing of the Highway at the eastern 
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and western entrances to San Salvador 


during the year. When completed, a 
modern double-lane highway will mark 
both entrances to El Salvador’s capital 
city. 


Portuguese Air Line Opens 
Lisbon-Seville Service 


Transportes Aereos Portugueses re- 
cently inaugurated a new air service be- 
tween Lisbon, Portugal, and Seville, 
Spain. According to the air line’s an- 
nouncement, Douglas DC-3’s and four- 
motor Douglas Skymasters will be used. 
The Spanish Iberia Line is in charge of 
the Seville office for tickets, reservations, 
and the like. 

At present, one flight will be made 
each week—that is, every Wednesday 
from Lisbon to Seville and return. If 
the service proves popular, it is hoped 
to make more frequent trips and possibly 
extend the service to either Malaga or 
Valencia, in Spain. 


President Aleman Opens 
New Railroad in Mexico 


One of the major accomplishments of 
the Ministry of Communications of Mex- 
ico under the present Administration 
was completed when on April 7, 1948, 
President Aleman drove the golden spike 
connecting the two completed sections of 
the Sonora-Baja California Railway at 
Caborca, Sonora, and the Presidential 
train made the inaugural run over the 
new line from Mexicali, Baja California, 
to Benjamin Hill, Sonora. The railway 
extends for 523 kilometers and follows 
the route: Mexicali-Pascualitos-Fuentes 
Brotantes-Punto Penasco-Caborca Ben- 
jamin Hill. At the latter point, it joins 
the Sudpacifico de Mexico Railway, 
which runs down the western coast of 
Mexico to Tepic (Nayarit), where it cuts 
inland to Guadalajara (Jalisco). At 
Guadalajara, the Sudpacifico joins the 
Mexican National Railways system to 
Mexico City and other important cities 
in the Republic. 

The Sonora-Baja California Railway 
was begun in 1937, and work was slowly 
continued on the line until 1940, when 
operations were suspended because of the 
lack of equipment. Nothing was done 
on the railway during the war years, but 
in 1946 work was resumed, and on De- 
cember 16, 1947, the last rail of the new 
road was laid. The present administra- 
tion (which entered into office in Decem- 
ber 1946) completed almost one-half of 
the entire construction project in 1 year. 

At the beginning of 1947, it was found 
necessary to rebuild a great part of the 
roadbed previously laid, to complete 47 
bridges, and to construct 40 provisional 
and 47 permanent bridges, as well as to 
build culverts and provide a drainage 
system; 26,000 tons of rail and other ma- 
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terial, and 500,000 ties, of which 186,000 
had to be creosoted, were purchased and 
moved to the construction area. The 
total cost of the railway was 57,000,000 
pesos. 

The project was an extremely difficult 
one, largely because of the desert terrain 
through which the railroad passes. The 
new line crosses the Altar Desert, in the 
State of Sonora, and, in addition to all 
the material for the construction itself, 
everything in the way of provisions for 
the workers, food, water, and the like had 
to be transported to the construction 
site. Labor problems were made difficult 
by illness due to the intense heat, and 
many workers quit. The assistance of 
military squadrons stationed in Sonora 
was called upon to complete the con- 
struction project. 

With the completion of this new rail- 
road, the peninsula of Lower (Baja) Cal- 
ifornia is for the first time adequately 
united with the rest of the country, and 
its period of isolation and lack of devel- 
opment due to lack of adequate com- 
munication has been brought to an end. 
Communications across the Gu'f of Cal- 
ifornia to ports on the western coast of 
Mexico are inadequate and difficult. 
Air-line service is maintained between 
Tijuana and Mexicali and some of the 
principal cities in the Republic, but its 
use is confined to a small section of the 
population of Baja California. 

For passengers or cargo to go by land 
from Baja California to any other part 
of Mexico, it has hitherto been necessary 
first to enter the United States and then 
re-enter Mexico at some border point 
where communications existed. With 
the opening of rail traffic from Mexicali 
to Benjamin Hill and the junction with 
the Sudpacifico, the regions previously 
isolated economically and socially from 
the rest of the nation now have direct 
land outlets for their products. It is 
expected that the agricultural develop- 
ment and the mining, cattle, and fishing 
industries of Lower California will ex- 
pand rapidly as a result of the benefits 
provided by this new means of trans- 
portation. 


Mexico Schedules Congress 
Of Electrical Industries 


The First Congress of the Electrical 
Industries of Mexico will be held in Mex- 
ico City from May 26 to May 29, and is 
being organized by the Nationa! Cham- 
ber of Electricity. The Mexican Govern- 
ment through the Ministry of National 
Economy is sponsoring this Congress, 
which is similar in general nature to the 
Mining Congress recently held there. 
The purpose is to bring together repre- 
sentatives of the public and privately 
owned power systems, of mechanical and 
electrical manufacturing industries, and 
all of the general interests concerned 


with power, electrification, and the dis. 
tribution of related equipment to Study 
the most important problems confront. 
ing the industry. 

This meeting should not be confuseq 
with the “International Congress of the 
American Institute of Electrical Engj. 
neers,” which is to be held in Mexico City 
on June 21 to 25, inclusive. 


Canada To Build Highway 
From The Pas to Flin Flon 


The Manitoba Government, with the 
assistance of the Dominion Government 
of Canada, will construct a highway from 
The Pas to Flin Flon, according to an 
announcement by Premier Garson of 
Manitoba. 

The present highway from Winnipeg 
to The Pas was built in 1939 with the aig 
of the Dominion Government. 

The 55 miles from The Pas to Cran. 
berry Portage is expected to be built 
this year. Circumstances permitting, 
the remainder, from Cranberry Portage 
to Flin Flon, will be completed in 1949. 


Gdynia-America Lines Open 
Genoa-Venezuela Service 


The Gdynia-America Lines, owners of 
the passenger ship Sobieski, began a reg- 
ular service between Genoa and Vene- 
zuela in March. The line has refur- 
bished the passenger ship Jagiello of 
8,500 tons, which sailed on its first voyage 
from Genoa on March 31 bound for La 
Guaira, and was scheduled to arrive 
there in 12 days. The Jagiello is 
equipped with first-class, cabin, and 
third-class accommodations. One hun- 
dred and ten passengers can be handled 
in first class, 186 in cabin class, and 342 
in third class. 


Domestic Air Mail Service 
Started in Yugoslavia 


A domestic air mail service was be- 
gun in Yugoslavia on April 1, along the 
route roughly formed by the triangle 
Belgrade-Skopije-Titograd (Podgorica) - 
Sarajevo-Belgrade. The service is to be 
introduced with no additional postage 
charge, and smaller towns along the route 
will be serviced by dropping mail by 
parachutes. 


Palestine Quits Operation 
Of Kantara-Rafa Railroad 


The following notice appeared in the 
Palestine Gazette of March 25, 1948: 


Notice is hereby given that with effect from 
the list April 1948, the Palestine Railways 
Administration will relinquish the operation 
of the British Government-owned Kantara- 
Rafa Railway. With effect from the same 
date the said railway, which runs from Rafa 
to Kantara, will be operated by the Egyptian 
State Railways, and the Palestine Railways 
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will cease to have any jurisdiction over the 
Kantara-Rafa Railway, nor will it accept any 
\iability for traffic thereon. In all respects 
the Kantara-Rafa Railway will become a 
“foreign” railway, and with effect from the 
ist April 1948, all Palestine Railway rates and 
fares with respect to through traffic over 
the Kantara-Rafa Railway will be rescinded. 

2. With effect from the Ist April 1948, the 
through-booking of passengers, and of con- 
signments by passenger-train services be- 
tween stations on the Palestine Railways and 
stations on the Kantara-Rafa Railway will 
be discontinued as is already the case with 
stations on the Egyptian State Railways. 

3, Also with effect from the Ist April 1948, 
the through-booking of goods-train traffic 
between stations on the Palestine Railways 
and stations on the Kantara-Rafa Railway or 
beyond will be discontinued. 

4. With effect from the Ist April 1948, 
Rafa will be the junction between the Pales- 
tine Railways and the Egyptian State Rail- 
ways. Any person requiring to travel by rail 
between stations in Palestine and stations in 
Egyptian territory will take a ticket to Rafa 
and rebook therefrom to destination in Egypt 
or Palestine as the case may be. Similarly, 
consignments sent by passenger or goods- 
train services will be booked locally to Rafa 
by the railway on which the transit origi- 
nates and will be rebooked locally thence to 
the final destination. The owners of goods 
in wagon loads will be responsible for arrang- 
ing transshipment of the goods at Rafa 

5. So far as is known at present, Rafa will 
become the frontier post for the purpose of 
immigration and customs formalities such 
as are now performed at Kantara 


Radiotelegraph Service 
Out of Japan Is Expanded 


Radiotelegraph service via the direct 
Japan-Batavia (Java) circuit, previously 
restricted to Netherland East Indies gov- 
ernmental messages, was opened to the 
press and for private messages on April 5. 
Effective the same date, the Ministry of 
Communication was authorized to ex- 
pand the radiotelegraph service to and 
from Japan via the United States to in- 
clude more than 45 additional countries 
in Western Europe and North Africa. 


Guatemala’s Progress on 
Inter-American Highway 


Construction of Guatemala’s 540 kilo- 
meters of Inter-American Highway is 
about 11 percent completed, according 
to information received by the American 
Embassy in Guatemala. 

This figure is arrived at by consolidat- 
ing data which shows the percentage 
completed of each of the seven construc- 
tion projects, totaling 186 kilometers, 
now under way on the highway. The 
progress made in preliminary surveys 
and location on the remainder of the 
highway which is not yet under actual 
construction is not reflected. 

In terms of more easily visible evi- 
dence, 8 kilometers of asphalt surface 
had been completed by March 1, of which 
6.7 kilometers west of Guatema'a City 
were Officially opened to travel on March 
19. It is expected that 40 kilometers of 
pavement will be finished by the end of 


May 15, 1948 


1948. A total of 90 kilometers is graded 
for asphalt and about 30 kilometers (be- 
tween Guatemala City and Antigua) are 
provisionally open. 

Actual construction work on the high- 
way began in January 1945. At that 


time it was estimated that 5 years would ' 


see the completion of the project. Con- 
siderable extension of this period has 
since been made necessary by delays, 
caused in part by lack of equipment, but 
a significant improvement in the situa- 
tion occurred in December 1947, when 
large quantities of equipment arrived 
from Costa Rica, where lack of funds 
stopped construction activity. 

The junction point with the Mexican 
section of the highway has been desig- 
nated as Ocotal (also known as Mecias), 
and Mexican engineers indicate that 
they expect to reach the border by No- 
vember 1948. It is estimated that the 
pioneer road on the Guatemala side will 
have been cut through to the junction 
point in about a year from now. 

From the foregoing it is apparent that 
a through hard-surfaced route from 
Mexico to El Salvador is still a long way 
from realization, and, although graded 
stretches of the highway may be opened 
for use from time to time, traffic must 
for the most part continue to use the 
existing system of national roads which 
roughly parallels the route of the Inter- 
American Highway. 


Cost for Power in Canada 
Low in Province of Quebee 


The extremely low cost of power in 
the Province of Quebec was recently 
brought into focus by publication of a 
chart showing the revenue in cents per 
kilowatt-hour from the sale of electricity 
in the various Canadian Provinces and 
the different areas of the United States. 
It is indicated that in Quebec power costs 
36 cents per kilowatt-hour, which is con- 
siderably less than the next cheapest 
Province—Ontario—where the cost is 55 
cents. It is also shown that the Quebec 
cost is only one-third that of the cheap- 
est area in the United States, the east- 
south-central region, and only one- 
eighth as expensive as in the New Eng- 
land area of the United States. 


Bolivia Issues New Rules 
Regarding Parcel Shipments 


New regulations governing incoming 
parcel-post shipments to Bolivia were 
contained in a Supreme Decree dated 
April 15, 1948. The decree requires that 
international parcel-post packages con- 
taining samples or merchandise with a 
certain commercial value can be with- 
drawn from Bolivian customs only by 
bonded custom agents. Merchandise for 
private use only or newspapers, books, 
and magazines can still be withdrawn 


cd 


by the addressee after making the neces- 
sary declarations, inspection, and pay- 
ments of duties, up to a certain monetary 
value. 

The decree also covered import license 
requirements. 

The complete summary of the decree 
as provided by the report of the Ameri- 
can Embassy at La Paz is available for 
consultation in the Transportation and 
Communications Branch, Office of In- 
ternational Trade, U. S. Department of 
Commerce. 


Electrification of Irrigation 
System in Aldama, Mexico 


The municipality of Aldama, Mexico, 
has succeeded to some extent in the elec- 
trification of its irrigation system. The 
community has estimated that a 1,000- 
2,000-kilowatt capacity plant would be 
required to irrigate its 8,000 hectares of 
cultivable land and furnish power for 
domestic and public lighting. Aid in 
obtaining such a plant was requested 
from the Department of National Econ- 
omy, with the result that a Diesel plant 
of 350-kilowatt capacity has been fur- 
nished by the Comisi6én Federal de Elec- 
tricidad, which is expected to begin oper- 
ations in the near future. 


Argentina Places Surcharges 
On Foreign Correspondence 


Argentina has placed certain sur- 
charges on correspondence destined for 
Europe, Asia, Africa, and Oceania, ac- 
cording to an announcement by the Gen- 
eral Administration of Posts and Tele- 
communications of Argentina. This ac- 
tion went into effect on April 15, 1948. 

Complete information as to the type 
of postal material affected and the 
amount of the surcharge may be ob- 
tained from the Transportation and 
Communications Branch, Office of Inter- 
national Trade, U. S. Department of 
Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 


Czechoslovak Airlines 
Begins New Services 


Czechoslovak Airlines has begun reg- 
ular air service from Prague to Berlin 
and from Prague to Zagreb (Yugoslavia) , 
according to a press announcement. 
The flights to Zagreb are to be made 
twice weekly, leaving Prague every 
Tuesday and Thursday, with a traffic 
stop at Bratislava on each flight. One- 
way fare from Prague to Zagreb is 2,000 
crowns (US$40). This new line is in 
addition to the service CSA has already 
been operating to Belgrade. 

The flights to Berlin are to be made 
thrice weekly, leaving Prague every 
Tuesday, Thursday, and Saturday. A 
one-way ticket to Berlin costs 1,340 
Czechoslovak crowns (US$26.80). 
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Royal Netherlands 


Industries Fair, Utrecht 


A 10,000,000-guilder project (1 
guilder=approximately US$0.38) to ex- 
tend the physical properties of the Royal 
Netherlands Industries Fair at Utrecht 
was announced by Dr. J. Milius, General 
Manager of the Fair. The project in- 
cludes the construction of a large hall of 
technical and engineering exhibits esti- 
mated to cost 6,000,000 guilders, and an- 
other building for exhibit purposes and 
a permanent administration building. 
When completed, the large hall will be 
the largest exhibition building in Europe. 
It will be of modern construction in re- 
inforced concrete. 

One-third of the hall is expected to be 
ready in the autumn of 1949 if Govern- 
ment permission is granted in time. To- 
tal construction is expected to take at 
least 3 years. Dr. Milius stated that the 
extension is required in view of the pres- 
ent rapid growth of the Utrecht Fair, 
which was first held in 1917. 


International Trade Fair. Paris 


More than 2,000,000 visitors are ex- 
pected to attend the Thirty-seventh In- 
ternational Trade Fair of Paris, which 
will be held from May 1 to 17, 1948. Two 
months before the opening, all available 
space had been sold to 9,000 exhibitors 
belonging to 23 different countries. In 
1947 there were 112 American exhibitors 
in the Industrial Machinery Sections 
alone. This year shows a considerable 
increase in the number of exhibitors and 
of foreign countries exhibiting at this 
important Fair, the largest in Europe. It 
was necessary to provide them with addi- 
tional space by building new halls and 
by using the Grand Palais des Champs 
Elysées in the very heart of Paris. 


Machine Tool and Engineering 
Exhibition, London 


The Machine Tool Traders Association 
of Great Britain is organizing the first 
Machine Tool Show to be held in Great 
Britain since 1934. The Show will be 
held from August 26 to September 11, 
1948. It will be the largest of its kind 
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ever to take place in the United King- 
dom. While the Show is primarily or- 
ganized for the exhibition of machine 
tools, there will also be a large number of 
exhibits of auxiliary and ancillary equip- 
ment. The Secretary of the Organiza- 
tion points out that the charter of the 
Machine Tool Trades Association of 
Great Britain is such that, although the 
showing of machine tools is restricted to 
members, the Exhibition is international 
in character, as the Association has a 
large and flourishing import section com- 
prising all the principal agents for 
foreign-made machine tools. 

Special arrangements have been made 
with the Ministry of Supply for issuing 
import licenses for machines of foreign 
make. Visitors will have an opportunity 
to see the latest products not only of 
Great Britain but of the United States 
and of continental Europe as _ well. 
Nearly all the machines on display will 
be exhibited under production conditions. 
Interested American firms are requested 
to contact immediately the Machine Tool 
Trades Association, Victoria House, 
Southampton Road, London, W. C. 1, 
England. 


St. Erie’s Industrial Fair. 
Stockholm. Sweden 


The annual St. Eric’s Industrial Fair 
will be held at Stockholm, Sweden, from 
August 25 through September 5, 1948, 
under the auspices of the Stockholm 
Chamber of Commerce’ Exhibitions 
Board. The Fair is international in 
character and will admit foreign exhibi- 
tors together with Swedish firms. Last 
year, roughly 1,500 firms ‘of which 700 
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Forthcoming Fairs and 


I 
f Exhibitions Abroad 
0 \ revised list of forthcoming fairs and 
[| exhibitions abroad has been compiled 
0 and is available in mimeographed form 
ft interested firms. Please address re- 
0 quests to the Fairs and Exhibitions 
tl Branch, Intelligence and Services Divi- 
i sion, Office of International Trade, Room 
1863, Department of Commerce, Wash- 
Y ington 25, D. C. 
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were Swedish) participated, and it js 
believed that this year participation wil] 


be about the same. A number of foreign 
countries have already reserved space 
for national pavilions—among others: 
Belgium, Bulgaria, Czechoslovakia, Den- 
mark, Finland, France, Hungary, Italy, 
Iran, Netherlands, Poland, and Yugo- 
slavia. Germany, represented by the 
Staatliches Handelskontor Bremen, wij] 
also have a pavilion, provided the Anglo- 
American occupation authorities raise no 
objection. In addition, individual firms 
from other countries, such as Austria, 
England, Switzerland, and some Latin 
American states, have reserved space. 
A number of United States companies 
will be represented at the Fair by their 
Swedish agents. 

The rental per square meter wil] 
amount to 50 Swedish crowns ($13.85) 
for each square meter of indoor space 
and 15 crowns ($.16) for each square 
meter of outdoor space. Interested 
American firms should apply to the AB 
St. Erics Massan, Stockholm 5, Sweden. 


International Graphic 
Machine Show, Stockholm 


In connection with and under the aus- 
pices of the Sixth International Master 
Printers’ Congress, which will convene in 
Stockholm, an International Graphic 
Machine Show will be held from August 
1 to 9,1948. The object of the exhibition 
is to show new machines, methods, raw 
materials, and accessories of the printing 
and allied trades. 

Accordingly, the fair will consist of the 
following principal groups: 

1. Printing and duplicating machines and 
accessories; 

2. Bookbinders’ works; 

3. Paper bags, envelopes, and cardboard 
containers; 

4. Exhibits showing new processes and 
methods. 

Swedish, British, Danish, Dutch, and 
Italian firms, chiefly manufacturers of 
printing presses, have announced their 
intention to participate in the exhibition. 
The rental fee will amount to 60 Swedish 
crowns ($16.70) per square meter of floor 
space. Exhibits may be left at their 
respective places for the St. Eric’s Indus- 
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trial Fair, which will be held at the same 
jocation from August 25 to September 5, 
1948. Exhibitors availing themselves of 
this opportunity will be able to take ad- 
vantage of a reduced rental of 35 Swedish 
crowns per square meter for the St. Eric’s 
Fair (the regular charge is 50 crowns). 
No rental will be charged for the interim 
period between the two fairs. To date, 
no United States printing-machine firm 
has reported participation in the ex- 
hibition. The main reason for this is 
Sweden’s current dollar shortage which 
hinders purchases of American printing 
machines and equipment. American 
manufacturers reportedly do not wish to 
pay the relatively high freight costs with- 
out having some assurance that the exist- 
ing Swedish import restrictions will not 
interfere with the sales of their exhibits. 
The exhibition management has applied 
to the Swedish Government for alloca- 
tion of 500,000 Swedish crowns (approxi- 
mately $139,000) for the possible pur- 
chase of American manufactures. The 
demand for American printing presses is 
very great in Sweden, and the exhibition 
management, therefore, hopes that it will 
be possible to overcome the difficulties 
hindering participation of American 


firms. Inquiries should be addressed to: 
AB Specialutstallningar, Stockholm 5, 
Sweden. 


International Exhibition of 
Industry and Commerce, 
Petropolis, Brazil 


The Management of the International 
Exhibition of Industry and Commerce 
which will be opened on May 18, 1948, 
at the famous Quitandinha Hotel 5 kilo- 
meters from Petropolis, Brazil, has re- 
quested the American Embassy at Rio de 
Janeiro to enlist the assistance of the 
Department of Commerce in recom- 
mending possible representatives to or- 
ganize participation by United States 
firms at that Permanent Exhibition. 
This Exhibition will take the form of a 
commercial mart where exhibitors and 
buyers from all over the world will meet 
to view the products on display and to 
transact business. The Exhibition was 
created by a decree-law and will be oper- 
ated under the supervision of the official 
National Confederation of Industry and 
the National Confederation of Commerce. 
Interested firms are requested to contact 
immediately the Fairs and Exhibitions 
Branch, Intelligence and Services Divi- 
sion, Office of International Trade, Room 
1863, Department of Commerce, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. 


International Maritime 
Exhibit. Paris 


An international exhibit of the Mari- 
time and Inland Waterway Industries 
will take place in Paris, France, from 


May 15, 1948 


October 1 to 17, 1948. The first postwar 
exhibit of this kind took place last Oc- 
tober in Paris and was reported very 
successful. The exhibit has been held 
periodically since 1926 and features dis- 
plays of general interest connected with 
the maritime and inland-waterway in- 
dustries as well as allied products. In- 
quiries should be addressed to: Chambre 
Syndicale des Industries Nautiques, 8, 
Rue Jean-Goujon, Paris (8). 


Permanent Export 
Showroom, London 


A permanent Export Showroom of the 
International Business Services, Ltd., 
was opened recently at 14 Arlington 
Street, London, S. W. 1, by A. G. Bot- 
tomley, British Secretary for Overseas 
Trade. International Business Services 
is a private organization whose aims and 
objects are in accordance with the Board 
of Trade’s desire for all possible facilities 
to be placed at the disposal of oversea 
buyers visiting the United Kingdom in 
order to develop trade. In addition to 
exhibit space, an information bureau as 
well as a reference library will be at the 
disposal of oversea buyers, together with 
secretarial services and translators. The 
first exhibit held on the premises of 
this organization consisted of a display 
of United Kingdom manufactures es- 
pecially suited for export. 


Brussels International 
Industries Fair 


The Brussels International Industries 
Fair which took place from April 17 to 
28, 1948, attracted 4,000 exhibitors— 
largest number ever to display their goods 
at that annual event. In addition to 
Belgian firms, many foreign firms dis- 
played their products in the various com- 
modity sections. Fifteen countries were 
represented at the Brussels Fair with of- 
ficial national exhibits. 


Trade Fair, Renaix, Belgium 


The Chamber of Commerce, Industry 
and Trades of Renaix (East-Flanders), 
Belgium, is organizing, in connection 
with the celebration of the fiftieth an- 
niversary of its founding, a commercial 
and industrial fair which will be held 
from July 10 to 22, 1948, under the aus- 
pices of the City Administration of 
Renaix. Renaix occupies a fairly prom- 
inent place in the textile industry con- 
centrated in that region of Belgium. 
Emphasis will be given to displays of the 
textile industry. There will, however, 
be exhibits of other products such as 
furniture, hardware, mechanical prod- 
ucts, industrial supplies, electrical equip- 
ment, graphic arts, art objects, office and 
store equipment, household wares, toys, 
sport goods, musical instruments, build- 


ing materials, precision instruments, 
chemical and pharmaceutical products. 
Interested American firms should con- 
tact the Foire de Renaix, 31, Rue L. Stur- 
baut, Renaix, Belgium. 


International Trade Fair, 
Poznan, Poland 


The second International Trade Fair 
of Poznan, Poland, took place on the 
partially reconstructed fairgrounds in 
that city from April 24 to May 9, 1948. 
Belgium, Bulgaria, Czechoslovakia, the 
Netherlands, Hungary, Italy, and the 
U.S. S. R. were represented at that Fair 
with official exhibits, at which the 
U. S. S. R. display was the most impor- 
tant one. The U.S. S. R. exhibited all 
kinds of products—among others, air- 
planes, automobiles, military training 
craft, farm machinery, and locomotives. 
In addition to the official displays, sev- 
eral other countries were represented in 
the various commodity sections by pri- 
vate exhibitors. 

All branches of Polish trade and indus- 
try had reserved space at the Fair, and 
various Polish trade and industrial as- 
sociations, cooperatives, and the like had 
arranged for collective exhibits. The 
International Trade Fair of Poznan of 
1948 is the second since the war. The 
Fair was established soon after World 
War I. 


International Trade Fair, 
Vienna 

The International Trade Fair at 
Vienna, Austria, which is held twice a 
year in spring and fall, took place from 
March 14 to 21, 1948. According to a 
report of the American Legation, the 
spring fair showed the usual high level 
of organization and attractiveness and 
provided an encouraging review of pres- 
ent industrial progress in Austria, re- 
vealing many advances over the variety 
and volume of merchandise exhibited 
last year. Among the most striking ex- 
hibits were the machinery and electrical 
goods, food-processing machinery, agri- 
cultural machinery, products of the min- 
ing and metallurgical industry, paper 
goods, hardware, and chemicals. There 
was also a wide variety of clothing, furni- 
ture, cosmetics, leather goods, sport 
goods, toys, optical instruments, office 
furniture, rubber goods, and products of 
the printing trade and radio industry. 
A total of 2,085 exhibitors displayed their 
goods, as compared with 2,004 at the fall 
fair of 1947. Of the exhibitors, approxi- 
mately 10 percent were foreign, largely 
Swiss, Italian, British, Yugoslav, and 
Czechoslovak. Italy had its own pavil- 
ion. There were reported to be upward 
of 2,000 foreign visitors. 

(Continued on p. 46) 
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LATIN AMERICAN 





EXCHANGE RATES 


Note.—Averages are based on actual selling 
rates for sight drafts on New York, in units 
of foreign currency, per dollar with the fol- 
lowing exception: Cuba-United States dollar 
to the peso. The peso of the Dominican 
Republic, the Guatemalan quetzal, and the 
Panamanian balboa are linked to the dol- 
lar at 1 to 1; the Haitian gourde is fixed at 
5 gourdes to a dollar 


A verage rate Latest available quotation 


Country 


Unit quoted Type of exchange Approxi- 
1946 1947 March mate 
(annual) (annual 1948 Rate equivalent Date 
in U.S 
currency 
Argentina___| Paper peso Preferential 3.73 3. 73 3. 73 3. 73 $0. 2681 Apr. 22,1948 
Ordinary 4.23 4. 23 4.23 4.23 2364 Do 
Auction 4.94 4.94 4.94 4.94 2024 Do 
Free market : 4.09 4. 08 1 4.02 4.01 2494 Do 
Bolivia Boliviano__.| Controlled 42.42 42.42 42.42 $2.42 0236 | Mar. 31, 1948 
Differential 56. 05 56. 05 56. 05 O178 Do 
Curb__. ae 60. 94 64. 06 65. 2 65°25 0153 | Feb. 28, 1948 
Brazil Cruzeiro_____| Official. 16. 50 f 
Free market __._- ; 19. 42 18. 72 18. 72 18.72 0534 | Mar. 31, 1948 
Special free market_. 20. 00 
Chile _- PD tienes Banking market : ‘ 43. 10 43.10 0232. Apr. 30, 1948 
Free market ___- 34. 86 47.95 52. 49 53. 96 0185 Do 
".. P.- 31.00 31.00 31.00 31. 00 0323 Do 
Colombia. do____._.| Commercial bank_ 1.75 1.75 1. 76 1. 76 5682 Mar. 31,1948 
Bank of Republic 1.76 1. 76 1.76 1.76 5H82 Do 
Curb.-.. 21.835 2.17 2. 60 2. 60 4h Do 
Costa Rica Colon Uncontrolled : 5. 84 6. 26 16.33 6.18 1618 | Feb. 27, 1948 
Controlled . 5. 62 5. 67 5. 67 5. 67 1764 Do 
Cuba Peso__.__. Free 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.0000 Apr. 30,1948 
Ecuador Sucre Central Bank (offi- 14. 66 13. 77 13. 50 13. 50 O741 Do 
cial) 
Free : 317.47 | 117.91 | 16.80 0595 Feb. 28, 1948 
Honduras_.__| Lempira____.| Official 2.04 2.04 2.04 2. 04 4902 Apr. 30,1948 
Mexico Peso... Free Zi 4.86 4.86 +. 86 41 86 2058 Do 
Nicaragua Cordoba-_-_-_-_| Official 5. 00 5. 00 5. 00 5. 00 2000 , Apr. 9, 1948 
Curb 5. 49 5. 64 6. 54 6.70 1492 Do 
Paraguay Guarani_ Official 3.12 3.12 3.12 3. 12 3205 | Apr. 21,1948 
Free 3. 25 3.3 3.43 4 3 2915 Do 
Peru _- Sol Official 6. 50 6. 50 6. 50 6. 50 1538 | Apr. 30, 1948 
Free __ 47.85 12. 48 15.15 14.30 0699 Mar. 31, 1948 
Salvador Colon____- Free 2. 50 2. 50 2. 5 1.50 1000 «Apr. 30,1948 
Uruguay . Peso Controlled 1. 90 1.90 1. & 1.90 5263 Do 
Free: 
Imports 1.90 1.90 1.90 1.90 263 Do 
Other purposes 1. 785 1. 785) .... 
Venezuela Bolivar Controlled 3.35 3.35 3. 35 3. 35 2085 Apr. 30,1948 
Free_. 3. 35 3.35 3.35 5. 35 2085 Do 


1 Established by decree of Oct. 20, 1947. 
' Argentina, free market rate for February; Bolivia, curb rate for February; Costa Rica, uncontrolled rate for January; 
Ecuador, free rate for January. j 
? January to August. 
8 June to December 
4 June 3, 1946, to Jan. 4, 1947. 
EXPLANATION OF RATES 


Argentina.—Imports into Argentina are paid for at the preferential, ordinary or auction rates, according to their import- 
ance to the Argentine economy. Nontrade remittances from Argentina are effected at the free-market rate 

Boliria.—Imports into Bolivia are paid for at the controlled rate or at the differential rate (established by decree of 
Oct. 29, 1947), according to their importance to the Bolivian economy A tax of | boliviano le 
of exchange for commercial imports under decree of Apr. 19, 1918. Most nont 
ential rate. The curb market is technically illegal. 

Brazil.—All remittances from Brazil are now made at the free-market rate, the official rate and the special free-market 
rate having been abolished respectively on July 22, 1946, and Feb. 28, 1946. Law No. 156 of Nov. 27, 1947, established a 
tax of 5 percent, effective Jan. 1, 1948, on certain exchange sales, making the effective rate for such transactions 19.656 
cruzeiros per dollar 

Chile.—Imports into Chile are paid for at the D. P. (disponibilidades propias or private funds) rate, which is the 
official rate, or at the banking market rate (established Feb. 23, 1948) depending upon the importance of the articles to 
the Chilean economy, and some nontrade transactions are effected at these rates. The free-market rate is used for non- 


per dollar i vied on sales 


rade remittances are effected at the differ- 


trade remittances. 

Colombia.—The Bank of the Republic rate is the official rate maintained by that institution, the commercial bank 
rate varying only slightly from this. Imports of essentials are paid for at these rates, subject to a tax of 4 percent 
Nonessential imports and most nontrade transactions are covered at the curb rate 

Costa Rica.—Imports are covered at the controlled rate. Most nontrade remittances take place at the uncontrolled 
rate 

Ecuador.—‘Essential” imports are paid for at the official rate, charges of 4 percent and 1 sucre per dollar on import 
permits bringing the effective rate to 15.0 sucres per dollar. ‘‘Useful’’ imports are paid for at the official rate plus the 
import permit charges and a 5-sucre-per-dollar charge, which bring the effective rate to 20.04 sucres perdollar. ‘‘ Luxury’”’ 
imports are paid for at the free rate plus the import permit charges of 4 percent and 1 sucre per dollar and the 5-sucre-per- 
dollar charge. Most nontrade remittances are made at the free rate . 

Nicaragua.—Imports are effected at the official rate; most nontrade remittances are made at the curb rate 
5 percent is levied on sales of exchange at the official rate 

Paraguay.—Depending upon the essentiality of the merchandise, imports are paid for at the official rate or at an auction 
rate ranging from 10 to 20 percent above the official. Most nontrade remittances are made at the free rate 

Peru.—Most imports are paid for at the official rate, although the payment of many nonessential items is authorized 
from time to time at the free rate. Most nontrade remittances are made at the free rate 

Uruguay.—Controlled and free rates are substantia!ly the same for all remittances, the distinction between the free 
rate for imports and that for other purposes having been abolished July 24, 1947 

Venezuela.—Controlled and free rates identical. 


A tax of 
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Advertising: Powerful 

Instrument for World- 

Trade Promotion 
(Coitinued from p. 9) 


will serve the function of economic am- 
bassadors abroad—a function which fre. 
quently overshadows our internationa) 
political activities. The businessmap 
deals with goods and people—appeals to 
representative as well as mass audiences. 
People everywhere understand the ma. 
terials that go into the things they wear 
or eat, or that provide shelter for them— 
or the things that provide the convenj- 
ences of everyday life. 

After the first impact of America’s 
financial assistance has worn off—after 
the talk about billions of dollars has 
become vague and half-forgotten, after 
international treaties, pacts, and agree. 
ments have passed over from headlines 
to small print on the last page—the point 
of contact with most people will be in the 
everyday goods received from the United 
States; and therein lies our opportunity, 
Why not package goods for foreign con- 
sumption with messages that will pro- 
mote America—in the languages of the 
countries to which they go? And pack- 
age them in sizes, types, and cartons the 
way the foreign consumer wants them. 
Pamphlets telling the American story 
can be enclosed with packaged merchan- 
dise. Sell goods and sell America at the 
same time through all advertising and 
public-relations media abroad! 

We must step up research of foreign 
markets and oversea distribution prac- 
tices. International marketing informa- 
tion is essential if we are to operate in- 
telligently in world markets. Get pro- 
motion and advertising people to ask the 
Department of Commerce for help. The 
OIT is glad to provide assistance and is 
doing everything within its power to give 
technical help in placing advertising in 
all countries and in providing research 
and basic background information which 
must always precede advertising or pro- 
motional campaigns. 

From May 31 to June 12 of this year, 
a technique for the promotion of world 
trade, which has been used successfully 
for many years in Europe, but which is 
relatively new in the Western Hemi- 
sphere, will be tested in Canada on the 
occasion of the First Canadian Interna- 
tional Trade Fair, which will take place 
in Toronto under the sponsorship of the 
Government of Canada. As indicated in 
the May 8 issue of FOREIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY, more than 1,500 manufacturers 
and producers from 28 countries are ex- 
pected to show all kinds of products, 
mainly manufactured goods, to business 
buyers from all over the world, and & 
large participation by American eX- 
hibitors and buyers is anticipated at the 
Fair. 
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We believe that adequate participation 
py industrial and commercial firms as 
exhibitors and buyers in representative 
international trade fairs can contribute 
materially to the promotion of United 
states export and import trade. 

Recently another important step to 
promote world trade was taken by the 
Department of Commerce when it 
granted authorization for the establish- 
ment and operation of a new Foreign- 
Trade Zone at the Port of San Francisco. 
The new zone creates a triangular system 
of Foreign-Trade Zones in the United 
States designed to handle shipments in 
the Atlantic (New York City), Gulf (New 
Orleans), and Pacific (San Francisco) 
areas. 

In line with the new emphasis (men- 
tioned earlier) on the importance of im- 
ports, the OIT set up an Import Advisory 
Committee, including in its membership 
a representative cross-section of the im- 
port activities of the country. While 
advisory committees are not a new de- 
vice, the appointment of this group in 
1946 was the first time the Department 
of Commerce has had a group of this 
character especially appointed to aid the 
Secretary of Commerce in the develop- 
ment of import trade-promotion pro- 
grams. 


Dynamic Import Promotion 


MEMBERS of the Foreign Service of the 
United States have been given by the 
Department of State, at the request o1 
the Office of International Trade, funda- 
mental directives under which they are 
instructed as a permanent policy “to re- 
port on the potentialities of their dis- 
tricts as suppliers on a sustained basis of 
materials and products for export to the 
United States and especially to report 
such information as would be of assist- 
ance to United States importers.” The 
Foreign Service was also informed that 
“as a general rule, the requirements of 
the United States importing interests 
are entitled to receive the same attention 
from Foreign Service officers as would 
be given to United States exporting in- 
terests.”.. Through this step, import pro- 
motion was placed on the same basis as 
assistance in export trade promotion, in- 
cluding visitors, inquiries, and trade 
reports. 

Recently two members of the OIT staff 
returned from a 3-months trip through 
11 countries in Europe, where they dis- 
Cussed mutual trade problems with 
United States diplomatic and economic 
representatives and European business- 
men and government officials. These 
representatives were sent to Europe to 
explain to exporters and manufacturers 
how they could export and sell more ef- 
fectively in the United States. They also 
discussed with United States diplomatic 
missions and consulates ways to improve 
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Selected European and Other Exchange Rates 


NOTE. 


Averages are in dollars per unit of foreign currency and are based on daily noon buying rates for cable transfers 


in New York City certified for customs purposes by the Federal Reserve Bank of New York. 
Compiled in the Areas Division, Office of International Trade, U. 8S. Department of Commerce, from rates reported 


by the Federal Reserve Board. 


Country Monetary unit 


Australia | Pound: Free 


Belgium | Frane 
Canada Dollar: 
| Official 
| Free 
Czechoslovakia - | Koruna é 
Denmark | Krone 
France (metropolitan) Franc 7 
Official. - 
Free 
India | Rupee 
Netherlands Guilder - . 
New Zealand | Pound 
Norway | Krone 
Portugal Escudo_. 
South Africa | Pound 
Spain Peseta 
Sweden___. | Krona 
Switzerland | Frane 


United Kingdom .| Pound: Free 








Average rate Latest 

= om va ___| available 
| quotation 

1946 1947 | April 1948 | May 6, 

(annual) (annual) | (monthly) | 1948 
$3.2134 |  $1.2100'| $3. 2128 $3. 2121 
es . 0228 | . 0228 | . 0228 . 0228 
| | 
. 9520 | 1. 0000 | 1. 0000 | 1. 0000 
. 9329 | 9200 | . 9063 | 9174 
*.0201 | - 0201 | 0201 | . 0201 
*, 2088 | 2086 | . 2086 | . 2086 
. 0084 | 0084 | < Se Te 
A hel . 0047 | . 0047 
aD . 0033. | . 0033 
. 3016 | 3016 3017 | . 3017 
. 3781 | . 3776 | . 3776 3777 
3. 2263 | 3. 2229 | 3. 2251 | 3. 2250 
*. 2018 | . 2016 | . 2016 | . 2016 
*. 0405 | 0403 | . 0400 | . 0403 
4. 0050 | 4. 0074 4. 0075 4. 0075 
| *. 0913 0913 | 0913 | 0913 
* 2586 . 2782 | . 2783 | . 2783 
* 2336 | . 2336 . 2336 | . 2336 
4. 0328 4. 0286 | 4. 0315 | 4. 0313 
| 





*Averages of daily rates for that part of the year during which quotations were certified. 





the services being rendered by the United 
States Foreign Service to American ex- 
porters and importers through the OIT. 
They explained to European businessmen 
that a vast amount of information is 
available to them concerning market op- 
portunities and that steps are being 
taken to make this information more 
easily available throughout the world. 

They learned that many of the ex- 
porters and manufacturers in the coun- 
tries visited have not seriously attempted 
to sell in the American market. Among 
the reasons given by European business- 
men for hesitation to promote sales of 
their goods in the United States were: 
(1) Hesitance almost amounting to fear 
of competing with United States mass- 
marketing methods, (2) lack of knowl- 
edge of the tremendous size of our mar- 
kets, with their different tastes and de- 
sires in the various sections of the coun- 
try and at different income levels, and 
(3) tendency to continue selling in the 
market areas with which they are al- 
ready well acquainted. 

A further obstacle that was constantly 
referred to by European businessmen 
was the alleged prohibitive character of 
United States tariffs. They felt that our 
tariff rates were so high and our customs 
regulations so complex and cumbersome 
as to discourage any real attempt to 
expand their exports to the United 
States. Often this criticism was made 
by foreign exporters who were unfamiliar 
with the steps then being taken by the 
United States at the trade-agreement 
negotiations at Geneva to lower our own 
duties in conjunction with similar con- 
cessions which were being made by other 
countries. 

Discussion with foreign government 
officials and businessmen and visits to 
many European plants and factories re- 


vealed that it will be some time before 
increased European production will en- 
able exporters to take advantage of the 
new opportunities to sell their goods in 
the American market. At the same time, 
our officials saw many products which 
could be marketed in the United States 
and which could be produced by Euro- 
pean countries in greater quantities than 
at present. Greatly expanded imports 
into the United States are essential if 
economic stability is to be achieved 
throughout the world, because it is only 
through such expansion, in the long run, 
that other nations obtain sufficient dol- 
lars to pay for goods bought by them in 
the United States. While these activi- 
ties illustrate another area of worli- 
trade promotion which the Government 
is encouraging, we know that govern- 
ment can’t do the whole job—it must be 
done with help from the trade com- 
munity if import trade promotion is to 
be really effective. 

Consciousness of the need for better 
and more informed public relations and 
world-trade promotion will receive re- 
newed impetus when the American Pub- 
lic Relations Association, one of the lead- 
ing national professional organizations 
in its field, holds the first International 
Public Relations Institute at the Ameri- 
can University in Washington, D. C., 
from May 24 to May 27. The sessions are 
expected to bring together the leading 
specialists on international public re- 
lations from the United States and 
abroad. This 4-day meetings affords an 
opportunity for world traders to add to 
their world-trade-promotion know-how. 

The third phase of the job, that of 
selling other nations on the idea that 
the United States is a leading market for 
their goods, is perhaps an institutional 
part of promotional activities. It may 
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not directly sell a client’s goods; how- 
ever, it will reduce sales resistance and 
help clear the way for increased sales. 
Potential oversea customers must be as- 
sured that our people are beginning to 
realize that trade is a two-way proposi- 
tion and that the United States stands 
ready to assist others in earning the 
funds needed to buy our products. Only 
by making dollars available abroad for 
purchase of our products can we expand 
exports and keep trade going at a high 
level. 

Some American firms have already put 
this two-way idea into practice, directly. 
Through subsidiary international trad- 
ing organizations they are buying abroad 
what they need and are telling their 
oversea suppliers and the people of other 
nations that they are buying from them. 
Likewise these firms make known here 
the quality of the goods they import. 


Manifold Problems Posed 


SOME SPECIAL points about interna- 
tional advertising seem worthy of com- 
ment, especially for those not now ac- 
tive abroad in advertising or trade pro- 
motion. It has been noted at times that 
United States business fares better when 
placing its own international advertis- 
ing. Some believe that promotional 
work is not always properly handled by 
agents or distributors abroad. They may 
not understand fully what is expected of 
them. A way to surmount this obstacle 
is to establish closer relations with over- 
sea advertising firms where such a course 
is economically justified. 

Where populations differ markedly 
from ours we cannot take copy used in 
our domestic national campaigns and 
apply it literally to all other countries. 
Unfortunately, the relatively low literacy 
level in many other nations is such that 
advertising by the printed word reaches 
too few potential customers. Radio is ef- 
fective, but there are wide variations 
among nations in radio facilities, both 
broadcasting and receiving. In the 
United States there is about one radio 
for every two persons; in Britain, around 
one set for every four persons; in Sweden, 
about one set for every three potential 
listeners. Yet in the American Repub- 
lics nearly 33 people must share “‘statis- 
tically” a single radio set. Only three of 
the American Republics have a million 
or more radio receiving sets each— 
Argentina, Brazil, and Mexico. Five 
have more than 100,000—Chile, Colom- 
bia, Cuba, Uruguay, and Venezuela. The 
other 12 Latin American nations use 
fewer than 100,000 radios. 

Exporters should ask themselves if 
they really consider their copy from the 
viewpoint of the reader overseas. What 
may be a commonplace trade term here 
is perhaps unknown abroad. Too often 
even the type of product or its uses are 
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misunderstood. Products called one 
thing in this or another country may 
have an entirely different name in a 
third nation which may be proportion- 
ately a very important market for them. 
Therefore, products should be clearly 
identified. 

Photographs are excellent means of 
indicating action and bulk, and are 
especially helpful in skirting the difficul- 
ties with names. It is well to explain how 
products may be shipped back to the 
factory for repair, how to buy and use 
accessories; in short, tell the customer 
how to get the greatest value in products 
and service that a manufacturer pro- 
vides for his customers. 

In some countries it is not profitable 
to advertise expensive goods. However, 
there are neglected markets that offer 
above-average chances to sell high-type 
merchandise. One such trading area is 
South Africa. And despite current 
troubles in India and China, it is well to 
recall that their teeming populations and 
slowly rising standards necessitate in- 
vestments in thesfuture through imme- 
diate good-will advertising, if not sales 
copy. 

Research into the buying habits of 
populations located thousands of miles 
away is not easy. But it is often more 
important to have the answers research 
provides for foreign trade than it is 
for domestic business, where trade pat- 
terns can be observed from competition. 
We know, too, that it is difficult to set 
rules for purchasing advertising space 
and radio time abroad, because it is im- 
possible to know all the peculiarities of 
buyers the world over. It has also been 
found that sample campaigns in some 
countries are worthless as a means of 
trade promotion. On the other hand, we 
get reports from the Foreign Service that 
samples of American products which 
have been changed to conform to local 
customs in packaging, colors, brand 
names, and quality constitute effective 
means of extending markets. Some 
peoples regard red as of religious sig- 
nificance. Other groups prefer small to 
large packages because transportation 
means personal or animal carriage over 
mountain trails. Products which were 
originally designed and manufactured 
for United States buyers do not always 
satisfy oversea customers, regardless of 
price or usefulness. Research gives many 
of the answers. 

Recent trade surveys indicate that ex- 
port advertising has increased several 
hundred percent since prewar years. 
Still, we don’t spend as much propor- 
tionateiy on export advertising and pro- 
motion as we spend domestically; yet 
when we promote sales abroad we com- 
pete against the world’s manufacturers 
and traders, not just with local firms 
with which we have competed for many 
years. 


While there may be a current and o¢, 
casional need for institutional adverts. 
ing, there is a definite continuing need ty 
tell other nations about American leag. 
ership in industrial research. In this 
country, expenditures on research by 
more than 2,500 corporations and ep. 
dowed institutions reach upwards of one 
billion dollars annually. This fact, jg 
impressed upon the consciousness of the 
more industrialized and advanced mar. 
kets abroad, will demonstrate American 
capacity to make and sell the best mer. 
chandise and materials for world needs 


Careful Promotional Drive 


ACTUALLY international traders have 
found that success does not come 
quickly—that it is not an instantaneous 
process. It requires the same carefy] 
promotional drive called for in marketing 
any product domestically. Accordingly, 
the more farsighted traders do their 
planning on a long-range basis. They 
know that if they are to engage in world 
trade, it must be on a permanent, not a 
speculative basis. And in trading abroad 
the American businessman not only faces 
product, price, and prejudice competi- 
tion, but also tariffs and other govern- 
mental regulations. 

Now, about our recently imposed re- 
sponsibility of channeling the sale of cer- 
tain commodities to specified trade areas. 
We all know that export control affects 
world trade, in a few cases drastically, in 
many others at least potentially. But 
this situation also presents an oppor- 
tunity for more trade promotion. We 
can do what we had to do during the war, 





when industry had to tell oversea custo- 
mers why goods could not be supplied. 
Exporters and manufacturers should now 
explain that trade controls are necessary 
to protect vital American industries and 
our way of life as well as theirs. We 
should tell why allocations and quotas 
will in the long run help countries now 
inconvenienced by temporary shortages 
of scarce goods which they usually buy 
from us. 


For Strong, Prosperous U. S. 


HAND IN HAND with the American con- 
tribution to European recovery must go 
further elimination of restrictive trade 
practices. For we want the Europeans 
as well as other peoples of the world to be 
able to pay their own way in interna- 
tional trade, and we also want them to 
be able to sell and buy in an open com- 
petitive market. It is in our own interest 
that they should be able to do both. The 
meaning and importance of international 
trade to local prosperity, to jobs, to com- 
munity levels of living and individual 
happiness, to our national economy and 
to peace and security, must be brought 
home to every American, for foreign 
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trade will serve to make and keep our 
country’s economy strong. American 
industry is most prosperous when our in- 
ternational trade—import and export— 
jsat a high level. Let’s keep the United 
States strong and prosperous—in our 
own intelligent self-interest and in the 
interest of world prosperity and peace. 





Reduction of World-Trade 
Barriers —Rhetorie or 
Reality? 

"ieiidienel from p. 11) 


This was more than just agreement “‘in 
principle.” It was concrete action. It 
showed that the most important trad- 
ing nations meant business when they 
professed to believe in the expansion of 
trade and the reduction of trade barriers. 
It showed they could work together in 
that effort. It showed that commit- 
ments such as those contained in the 
ITO Charter have meaning. 


Weighing and Evaluating 


NOW LET US TRY to answer the ques- 
tions: Is this all worth while? Will it 
do what it sets out to do? 

Granted that the problems at Geneva 
and Habana were complex, granted that 
the area of agreement was extensive, 
granted that the Charter is one of the 
most comprehensive, and the General 
Agreement one of the largest, interna- 
tional documents ever signed—just how 
should they be evaluated? 

It would be easy to say that the rules 
which they lay down are riddled with ex- 
ceptions; that the principles accepted 
are too vague to be meaningful; that a 
mere promise to consult is not much 
guaranty of good behavior; that the 
tariff concessions made will not really 
hurt any domestic industry no matter 
how uneconomic; that to agree on prin- 
ciples of multilateral trade under pres- 
ent world conditions is to ignore reali- 
ties and live in an ivory tower; that it is 
foolish to go to all this trouble under the 
appalling uncertainties of the present 
day; that the wiser course would have 
been to wait until conditions were sta- 
bilized, until the shape of things to come 
could be more clearly discerned. All of 
these things could be and are being said, 
and each of them contains a modicum of 
truth. 

But it can also be said that the deep- 
est need of the world today is agreement 
and a sense of direction. Nations can 
no longer solve their problems alone. 
National boundaries have long since 
ceased to confine either depression or 
prosperity. When things are uncertain 
and confused, when there is a likelihood 
of nations working at cross-purposes, 
when there is a common need and wide 
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differences of opinion as to how to meet 
it, then is the time to reach agreement 
on the direction in which nations are to 
go. Geneva set the direction of more 
than three-quarters of the world’s trade 
and took the first steps along the course 
thus charted. Habana was the next step 
in developing the long-term pattern of 
international economic relations. The 
establishment of the International Trade 
Organization will give that pattern sta- 
bility and substance. 


‘Time To Mold the Clay 


IT WOULD have been easy to pursue 
a cautious policy and wait for “more nor- 
mal” times before seeking international 
agreement in the field of trade. But 
events do not wait for the cautious man 
to make up his mind. The time to mold 
the clay is when it is still on the wheel 
and before it has set into a pattern we 
do not like. We believe in the kind of 
trade policy I have described. The trend 
was in the other direction—toward a 
thickening mass of restrictions, discrimi- 
nations, bilateral deals, and governmen- 
tal interferences in foreign trade, with 
their inevitable exténsion of controls into 
domestic trade. 

So we acted. We assumed the leader- 
ship in the fight for the kind of world- 
trade pattern under which private en- 
terprise and free competition can con- 
tinue. We tried to obtain agreement 
that the course of international trade 
would be set away from bilateralism and 
control and toward expansion, competi- 
tion, and equality of opportunity. We 
succeeded. 


Facing Up to Criticism 


THE ITO Charter has been criticized 
with equal vehemence on the grounds 
that it is so idealistic that it won’t work 
and, conversely, that it has so many ex- 
ceptions that it won’t work. 

It is true that the Charter is idealistic. 
This is nothing to apologize for. It sets 
up ultimate objectives toward which all 
countries can agree to work. But it is 
also realistic. It recognizes facts and 
faces them. It is not afraid to provide 
clear exceptions designed to meet ab- 
normal conditions such as the present 
emergency. The exceptions are, how- 
ever, carefully defined. Many of them 
are temporary; all of them are limited in 
extent; and no nation will be able to use 
any of them except under conditions 
upon which all nations have agreed. If 
it were not for the exceptions the char- 
ter would not be practical and it is be- 
cause it is practical that it can be ex- 
pected to work. I would add that it will 
work also because it does not represent 
the point of view of any one nation or 
group of nations. We cannot bury our 
heads in the sand and refuse to recog- 


nize that not all nations share our views 
as to just what the rules of the trade 
game should be. We must work out a 
way in which nations of differing views 
may work together toward common ob- 
jectives. 

I quote again from the words of Mr. 
Clayton at the final session of the 
Habana Conference: 

The Charter is complicated and difficult. 
It is long and detailed and technical. But 
behind its many chapters and its scores of 
articles, there lies a simple truth. The 
world will be a better place to live in if 
nations, instead of taking unilateral action 
without regard to the interests of others, 
will adopt and follow common principles, 
and enter into consultation through an 
international organization when interests 
come into conflict. And this, throughout 
the entire range of trade relationships, is 
what the signatories of the Charter agree to 
do, Each will surrender some part of its 
freedom to take action that might prove 
harmful to others; and thus each will gain 
the assurance that others will not take ac- 
tion harmful to it. 


The General Agreement on Tariffs 
and Trade also contains exceptions to 
its*general provisions which I mentioned 
earlier. These exceptions are, of course, 
made to allow for the present extreme 
shortages abroad in production and for- 
eign exchange. But these exceptions, 
like those in the Charter, are closely de- 
fined, their use limited, and the condi- 
tions under which they must be aban- 
doned are clearly set forth. 


Inevitable Results 


IT WOULD be less than honest of me 
to say that our foreign sales of ex- 
portable products will increase imme- 
diately because of these tariff conces- 
sions from other countries. They will 
not. In the long run, United States com- 
mercial exports cannot increase until 
the rest of the world is better able to 
pay for them. Profitable trade must be 
reciprocal, and there is very little real 
reciprocity when our exports of goods 
and services are exceeding our imports 
by $11,000,000,000 a year, as they did 
in 1947. 

But tariff concessions in a wide area 
of world trade—such as were achieved 
at Geneva and are looked forward to 
under the ITO—will inevitably facili- 
tate, liberalize, and encourage world 
trade. People work and produce when 
they see a chance to exchange their 
products for things which they want 
and cannot produce for themselves. 
That is human nature. As world pro- 
duction and trade conditions begin to 
return to normal, as exceptions cease to 
be operative, as United States producers 
again face competition in foreign mar- 
kets, the tariff concessions embodied 
in the General Agreement will give easier 
access to those markets for the goods 
which United States agriculture and in- 
dustry must sell abroad in order to 
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maintain the level of economic activity 
in this country. Even while shortages 
of dollars exist, the concessions will help 
to expand trade between so-called “soft- 
currency” countries, and the general 
provisions will limit the use of controls 
to the cases where they are really 
needed. 


Authority Is Vital 


THE GENERAL Agreement was negoti- 
ated by the United States under the 
authority of the Trade Agreements Act, 
which expires on June 12. The Presi- 
dent has asked the Congress to renew 
this tried and tested instrument of our 
foreign economic policy, already four 
times renewed, for a further period of 3 
years. Why? 

There were only 23 countries at Gen- 
eva. It is important to bring many 
other countries into the General Agree- 
ment. To do so they must negotiate 
reductions in their tariffs with the 
Geneva countries. The President needs 
the trade-agreements authority to par- 
ticipate in these negotiations. 

If he does not have effective authority 
to negotiate because of failure to renew 
the act, we will simply have to say to 
countries wishing to come into the 
Agreement that it is uncertain whether 
we can give effect to the results of any 
negotiation. Since the trade of most 
countries with the United States is 
highly significant to them, they will 
hesitate to come in on this basis. We 
will be keeping friendly countries out of 
this cooperative economic effort. 


Symbol to World 


IN THE European Recovery Program we 
will be embarking on a tremendous effort 
to help Western Europe get back on its 
feet. The program recognizes the ele- 
mentary fact that one of the prerequi- 
sites to their staying on their feet is to 
reduce the barriers to their trade be- 
tween each other and between them- 
selves and the rest of the world. They 
should get into a position to earn their 
own way by selling their goods. The re- 
duction of their tariffs on each other’s 
goods and the extension of tariff reduc- 
tions in their trade with the rest of the 
world is one good way of enabling them 
to pay their own way. We should not, 
just as we embark on the European Re- 
covery Program, give up our ability to 
participate with these countries in work- 
ing out arrangements by which they can 
more completely pay their own way. 

The Trade Agreements Act is a symbol 
to the rest of the world of the United 
States’ willingness to participate in in- 
ternational economic cooperation. Its 
first enactment, 14 years ago, marked 
the reversal of the policy of economic 
isolationism which we pursued after 
World WarI. Any action which could be 
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(Continued from p. 41) 


Buyers from a number of European 
countries showed an interest in Austrian 
machinery and technical equipment. In 
Many cases prices were reported still 
too high or delivery conditions uncer- 
tain, and often exports could only be 
guaranteed against the supply of certain 
raw materials. Leather goods, especially 
handicrafts, were sold to Switzerland, 
Sweden, France, Belgium, Holland, South 
America, and the United States. Ce- 
ramic and porcelain articles found buyer 
interest for exports to Uruguay, Argen- 
tina, and SwitZerland. 

Several United States firms were rep- 
resented at the fair by exhibits through 
Austrian agents and representatives. The 
United States exhibits were restricted 
almost exclusively to displays in the 
Technical Section of the Fair. The Fair 

_ 





management hopes that an increasing 
number of American firms will see the 
practical advantage of displaying theiy 
merchandise at future Vienna fairs, Ap, 
cording to those authorities, Austria, as 
a participant in the European Recovery 
Program, promises to become an impor. 
tant outpost of American trade in that 
part of Europe. American displays in 
Vienna, in many cases, resulted in profit. 
able licensing arrangements and in SOme 
cases in finishing and assembly arrange. 
ments. Where actual sale of American 
goods is not possible, processing contracts 
should be practicable, as well as Other 
two-way trading arrangements which 
can be mutually satisfactory. 

The next International Trade Fair of 
Vienna will be held from September 5 
to 12, 1948. The approximate rental] per 
square meter of exhibit space wil] 
amount to 50 to 80 schillings, or $5 to gg 
in United States currency. Interested 
firms are requested to apply to Sanford 
de Brun, Austrian Foreign Trade Office, 
25 Broad Street, New York, N. Y. 





interpreted as a repudiation by the 
United States of the trade-agreements 
policy would be considered by other na- 
tions as equally symbolic, and would 
jeopardize United States leadership in 
the fight for the kind of economic world 
in which we believe and in which private 
enterprise and free competition can con- 
tinue. 


Profoundly Significant 


I BEGAN this article with a description 
of accomplishment in the field of inter- 
national economic relations. I have for 
a time been discussing doubts, seeking to 
dispel them. Let me end with a word as 
to the basic significance of the Habana 
and Geneva agreements. 

Their basic significance is the fact 
and the extent of agreement. Never 
before in the history of the world have 
sO Many nations reached agreement on 
sO much practical action and over so 
wide a range of principle in their eco- 
nomic relations. In a troubled world, 
ravaged by storms of controversy and 
disagreement, nations have come to- 
gether in agreement on matters of basic 
economic importance. They have agreed 
on a pattern for their trade. They have 
taken concrete steps to put it into effect. 
They have shown that the United Na- 
tions can be made to work. 

The issue today is more than just 
trade. It is more even than the pres- 
ervation of free enterprise. It is the 
struggle for freedom itself. In this 
struggle the system we believe in is on 
trial. We must show the world that it 
will work. Nations which believe in free- 
dom must come closer together econom- 


ically as well as politically. Some of 
them did so at Geneva. More of them 
did so at Habana. What was accom- 
plished there does not cure our economic 
ills nor win the battle for freedom. But 
it gives solid cause for hope that those 
ills can be cured, and that the battle can 
be won—if we continue the fight. 





“Travel Facilitation” Actively Fur- 
thered by Inter-American Council 


The United States Inter-American 
Council’s committee on Facilitation of 
Transportation in the Western Hemi- 
sphere, of which Col. John Russell Young, 
Jr., is Chairman, met February 16 at the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States, in Washington, with a full attend- 
ance of members and governmental ob- 
servers and consultants. This Committee 
states broadly that tourist dollars from 
the United States constitute the imme- 
diate method of increasing dollar bal- 
ances in the Latin-American countries— 
dollars which would soon find their way 
back to the United States in payment for 
goods urgently needed. And although 
ships and planes are booking to capacity 
with eager travelers, there is still much 
to be done to facilitate such travel. 

Among the problems the committee is 
undertaking to solve are: the elimination 
or reduction of the transportation tax; 
increasing the duty-free allowance to 
returning citizens who remain out of the 
country for 12 days or more, from $100 
to $1,000, which should stimulate more 
foreign buying; simplification of visa re- 
quirements, and expediting border for- 
malities in all countries. 
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PRODUCTION OF HENEQUEN Bacs, 
EL SALVADOR 


Henequen-bag production in El Sal- 
yador in 1947 amounted to 1,811,261 
bags, as compared with 1,377,680 bags in 
1946. 


SISAL EXPORTS, YUCATAN, MEXICO 


Exports of sisal and sisal products 
from the State of Yucatan, Mexico, in 
March 1948, were as follows (in tons): 
Fiber, 4,021; bagasse, 364; clippings, 14; 
mill waste, 43; tow, 120; binder twine, 
535; baler twine, 101; rope, 77; oiled 
twines, 22; unoiled twines, 628; cloth, 18. 


IMPORTS, FRANCE 


French imports of miscellaneous 
fibers in 1947 (in tons) included: 
Scutched flax, 20,398; hemp tow, 14,338; 
jute, 58,931; sisal, 13,501, according to a 
foreign trade publication. 


FIBER IMPORTS, U. K. 


Imports into the United Kingdom in 
1947 (with 1946 figures in parentheses) 
included hemp and hemp tow, 90,000 
tons (84,000) ; jute, 64,000 tons (74,000) ; 
and flax, 28,000 tons (19,000), accord- 
ing to a recent British trade magazine. 


Tobaeeo and 
Related Products 


PRODUCTION, CONSUMPTION, AND IMPORTS, 
NICARAGUA 


Two types of tobacco, Virginia and 
Chilcagre, are grown in Nicaragua. The 
Virginia type is planted annually, with 
the entire production being contracted 
for by the Compania Tabacalera de Nica- 
ragua. The Nicaraguan Government im- 
poses a tax of 400 cordobas (5 cordobas 
$1 United States currency) per hectare 
(1 hectare=2.471 acres) on all Virginia- 
type tobacco planted, as well as a con- 
sumer tax on the products, chiefly cigar- 
ettes, produced from this type of tobacco. 

Production of the Chilcagre-type to- 
bacco is directly controlled by the Gov- 
ernment. Plantings are not made every 
year, but only when stocks on hand are 
depleted; that is, the Government allows 
planting one year and then prohibits 
further plantings until the crop is nearly 
exhausted. Although there is a Govern- 
ment tax of 600 cordobas per hectare 
planted to Chilcagre, the products made 
from this type of tobacco, chiefly hand- 
made cigars, are not taxed. 

An estimated 135,000 kilograms of 
Virginia-type tobacco were produced in 
1947-48, according to data obtained from 
the office of Internal Revenue. 
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Officials of the Compafiia Tabacalera, 
the only buyers of Virginia-type tobacco 
in the country, estimate production of 
that type of tobacco at 225,000 kilograms 
in 1947-48. 

Consumption of Chilcagre tobacco ap- 
pears to have declined slightly in recent 
years. The 1941-42 crop of 914,708 kilo- 
grams was sufficient for the 2-year period 
following, which would indicate an aver- 
age yearly consumption of 457,354 kilo- 
grams. However, production of 741,324 
kilograms in 1944-45 also was sufficient 
for 2 years, which would seem to indicate 
that consumption of this type of tobacco 
is declining. 

Imports of leaf tobacco in 1947 
amounted to 205,392 kilograms, valued at 
$243,552. About 50 percent of the im- 
ports of leaf tobacco was of the Virginia 
type, 40 percent Burley, and 10 percent 
Turkish, 

Chilcagre tobacco is used in the pro- 
duction of cheap hand-made cigars, and 
further confirmation of the decrease in 
consumption of these cigars is the rapid 
increase in the production and consump- 
tion of cigarettes in the last few years. 

Production of cigarettes from Chil- 
cagre-type tobacco has increased from 
338,064,000 units in the period October 
1, 1942 to September 30, 1943, to 485,- 
723,000 units in the corresponding period 
of 1946-47. 

Imports of cigarettes and cigars in 
1947 totaled 4,715 kilograms, valued at 
$10,193. Though Nicaraguan Customs 
figures do not show the exact percentage 
of each, cigarettes of three or four popu- 
lar United States brands constitute more 
than 90 percent of the cigarettes and 
cigars imported. Consumption of United 
States cigarettes, which dec'ined to neg- 
ligible proportions after the opening of 
a local cigarette factory in 1932, rose 
again in 1942 as a result of the heavy 
influx of Americans connected with min- 
ing operations, highway construction, 
and air bases in Nicaragua. Imports of 
United States cigarettes reached their 
peak in 1943. Although such imports 
have declined since that year, they are 
still on a higher level than before the 
war. 

Consumption of United States ciga- 
rettes is held to a relatively low figure by 
the competition offered by the Esfinge 
brand, produced by a Nicaraguan to- 
bacco company, but consisting entirely 
of imported tobaccos. This cigarette 
sells for 1 cordoba per pack (about 20 
cents United States currency), while 
duties of 13 cents United States currency 
per pack plus other expenses cause im- 
ported cigarettes to retail for about 24% 
cordobas per pack (about 50 cents United 
States currency). It is obvious, there- 
fore, that only a small part of the popu- 
lation can be considered a_ potential 
market for United States cigarettes. 
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den, Randers, seeks purchase quotations for 
electrical hand drills, and is interested in 
contacting manufacturers of tertile machin- 
ery. 

(Previously announced in ForREIGN Com- 
MERCE WEEKLY, April 24) 

45. England—W. F. and W. D. Gaskain 
(fruit and hop growers), Selling, nr. Faver- 
sham, Kent, seeks quotations for paper bags 
(window-type) . Firm would appreciate 
samples and any other information concern- 
ing consumer packages for fruit. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

46. France—Nouvelle Société Dorier (man- 
ufacturer), 84 Rue Chape, Marseille (B—du— 
R), seeks purchase quotations for all raw 
materials and ingredients for the manufac- 
ture of perfume, soap, dentifrices, cosmetics, 
and pharmaceutical products. 

47. Italy—Arturo Ansaloni (wholesaler, 
import merchant), 14 Via Oretti, Bologna, 
wishes purchase quotations for forest and 
garden seeds. 

48. Italy—Francesco Lavaggi & Figlio 
(manufacturer), Trofarello, Province of 
Turin, seeks purchase quotations for ma- 
chinery for making matches. Firm wishes 
complete equipment and accessories, includ- 
ing infra-red-rays drying machinery, for pro- 
ducing Swedish matches. 

49. Italy—S. I. S. R. A. M. (import mer- 
chants), 55, Corso Matteotti, Turin, seeks 
purchase quotations for fluorescent powders 
and electrodes for luminous tubes and allied 
articles, for electric advertising signs; and up 
to $200,000 worth of diamond dies. 

50. Italy—Societa Mineraria del Valdarno 
(imports for own use), 7 Viale Principe 
Amedeo, Florence, seeks purchase quotations 
for the following mining machinery and mine 
equipment: excavators, electric pumps, 
hoists, ventilators, motors, rotary drills, and 
miscellaneous electrical equipment; Diesel 
locomotives, narrow-gage locomotives, bin 
cars, narrow-gage cars, self-unloading bin 
cars, cable ways and cable cars; rails, pipe, 
metal sheets and rods, screws and bolts, and 
structural metal. Firm has estimated its 
needs at 1,048 tons of equipment valued at 
$788,500. 

51. South India—Union & Co. (Motors) 
Limited (importer), 29 Mount Road, Madras 
2, wishes to contact manufacturers for the 
supply of the following: 

(1) Automobiles on C. K. D. (completely 
knocked down) basis. According to the Gov- 
ernment of India import-trade policy, auto- 
mobiles should be imported in completely 
knocked-down condition for assembly in 
India, and the c. i. f. Madras price should not 
exceed 5,000 rupees ($1,500). 

(2) Machinery necessary for large assem- 
bly plant—understood to have the backing of 
the Government of Madras. 

(3) Machinery required for the manufac- 
ture of bicycles—initially with imported 
component parts. 

American expert personnel also required. 

52. Spain—Nocedo Industrial, S. A., Torre 
3, Leon, wishes to purchase and seeks rep- 
resentation for saws, band saws, saw ma- 
chines, drilling machines, Diesel motors, and 
small horsepower passenger cars. 


Agency Opportunities 


53. Belgian Congo—La Mechanographie (D. 
Sarfati), B. P. 261, Leopoldville, seeks rep- 
resentation for business machines such as 
typewriters, adding machines, calculators, 
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duplicating machines; and ribbons for all 
machines. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

54. England—Mayfair Exports Ltd. (sales 
or indent agent) , 48 Marlborough Place, Lon- 
don, N. W. 8, desires agency for mustard seed. 

55. England — Orient Im-Export Agency 
(commission merchant), 29 Newman Street, 
London, W. 1, desires agency for foodstuffs, 
chemicals, domestic air-conditioning equip- 
ment, and bathroom fixtures. 

56. Italy—Carlo De Marchi fu Andrea 
(laundry and dry-cleaning establishment, 
sales agent), 33 Via San Giovanni Bosco, Mo- 
dena, seeks agency for laundry, dry-cleaning 


and pressing machinery; and tertile ma- 
chinery. 
57. Italy—Ditta Nannucci (laundry and 


dry-cleaning establishment, sales agent), 6 
Via Ugo Foscolo, Florence, desires represen- 
tation for laundry, dry-cleaning and press- 
ing machinery. 

58. Netherlands—T. L. J. Arkesteyn & Co. 
(sales agent), 22B Baljuwstraat, Rotterdam, 
seeks agency for floating dairy thermometers 
and glass laboratory instruments. 

59. Netherlands— Lambert & Co. (im- 
porter/sales agent), 34 Ceintuurbaan, Rot- 
terdam, seeks agency for fire-resisting glass 
ovenware; and hack-saw blades (hand and 
power). 


Trade Lists Available 


The Commercial Intelligence Branch 
has recently compiled the following trade 
lists of which mimeographed copies may 
be obtained by American firms from this 
Branch and from Department of Com- 
merce Field Offices. The price is $l a 
list for each country. 


Advertising Agencies and Concessionaires— 
Bolivia. 

Advertising Media—Mexico. 

Advertising Media—New Zeland. 

Animals and Bird Exporters and Breed- 
ers—Switzerland. 

Beauty Parlors and Barber Shops—Turkey. 

Book, Magazine, and Periodical Importers 
and Dealers—Siam. 

Brokers Who Deal in Exchange—Portugal 

Canneries—Brazil. 

Cement Manufacturers—India. 

Chemical Importers and Dealers—Switzer- 
land. 

Clothing Manufacturers—Portugal. 

Confectionery Importers, Dealers and Man- 
ufacturers—Philippine Republic. 

Curios, Novelties, and Handicraft Manu- 
facturers, Dealers, and Exporters—Ecuador. 

Diesel-Locomotive Builders and Motor- 
Rail-Car Builders—Belgium. 

Feedstuff Importers, Dealers, Manufactur- 
ers, and Exporters—Australia. 


Freight Forwarders and Customhouse 
Brokers—China. 
Freight Forwarders and Customhouse 


Brokers—Mexico. 

Furniture Importers and Dealers—Siam. 

Golf (Country) Clubs—Chile. 

Gum Benzoin Exporters—Siam. 

Hair and Bristles Importers, Dealers, and 
Exporters—Hong Kong. 

Hotel, Restaurant, and Store Equipment 
Importers and Dealers—Sweden. 

Ice Plants—China. 

Ice Plants—Uruguay. 

Leather-Article Manufacturers—Bolivia. 

Livestock Dealers, Breeders, Producers, Im- 
porters; and Exporters—Costa Rica. 

Meat Packing, Sausage and Casings Manu- 
facturers—Angola. 

Medicinal and Toilet Preparation Manu- 
facturers—Uruguay. 

Metalworking Plants and Shops—Switzer- 
land. 


Motion-Picture Theaters—Ireland (Eire). 
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a 98 percent rise in volume over the Jan- 
uary-February average. French receipts 
of Interim Aid shipments were very sub- 
stantial in March and thus stood out in 
sharp contrast to the earlier low level of 
dollar imports arising from the drastic 
cut of such imports on September 1, 1947. 
Total imports registered a 93 percent 
rise in both value and volume. 

The following table shows the marked 
upward movement of French external 
trade during the first quarter of 1948: 


French Eaeternal Trade, First Quarter of 
1948 
Value Volume 
Millions of % & —— ee 
> =. Sans a) 
fran ba oftons =~ 
Item a's > = = 
s&| 8 |$3a/62/ 3 [$2 
A~ = Be i a |x 
ORIGIN OF 
IMPORTS 
Foreign countries 15, SYS 34, 994 119 1,613 3,171 Ys 
Fre neh oversea 
territories 9 845 15, O78 53 Is4 MIS 78 
Total 25, 743/50, O72 3.1.89 OTe ) 
DESTINATION OF 
EXPORTS 
Foreign countries. 6, 859 16, 371 140 «6632 «(9238 ht 
French oversea 
territories 5, 744 16, 933 1 117, 280 139 
Total 12, 603 33, 304 14 749 1, 208 mw 


Exchange and Finance 


FRENCH EXPORTERS May RETAIN 10 PErR- 
CENT OF FOREIGN-EXCHANGE PROCEEDS 
FOR SPECIFIED USES 


French exporters may henceforth retain, 
for specified uses, 10 percent of the foreign- 
exchange proceeds of their exports under 
the terms of avis (notice) No. 318 of the 
Office des Changes, according to a telegram 
of April 23, 1948, from the American Em- 
bassy, Paris, France 


Exporters may retain such funds for ef. 
fecting the following types of transactions 
abroad: 


(1) Payment of accessory charges (com. | 


missions, advertising, business travel, Costs 
relating to international fairs and exhibits), 

(2) Purchase of raw materials or equip. 
ment (other than goods subject to inter. 
national allocation) necessary for the op- 
eration of the export enterprise, particularly 
for its exporting activities. 

(3) In exceptional cases, subject to the 
approval of the Office des Changes, certain 
investment expenditures abroad (such as 
the creation of sales offices and subsidiaries, 

The new system will operate through 
special accounts (called Accessory Charges 
Export Accounts), with complicated rules 
being laid down to prevent exchange ar. 
bitrage. If the exporter does not wish to 
employ 10 percent of the exchange in one 
of the above uses he may cede the amount 
to the Exchange Stabilization Fund or sejj 
to the “free’’ market (depending on the 
currency involved). 

The provisions of this avis in no way 
modify the special procedure by which 10 
percent of the foreign-exchange proceeds of 


the exports of certain industries (notably 
textile products and automotive Vehicles) 
may be used for equipment purchases 
abroad 


|See FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of Febru- 
ary 8 and March 9, 1947.| 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


CERTAIN IMPORTS NOT REQUIRING FINAN- 
CIAL SETTLEMENT WITH FOREIGN Covun- 
TRIES: LICENSES AGAIN REQUIRED 


Import licenses are again required in 
France for products included in list A an- 
nexed to notice No. 299 of the French Ex- 
change Office, according to notice No. 317 
issued by the French Exchange Office on 
April 22, 1948, published in the French Jour- 
nal Officiel and effective on the same date, 
according to a telegram of April 22 from the 
American Embassy, Paris 

Under notice No. 299, effective February 13, 
1948, these products had been exempted from 
license when importation did not give rise to 
a financial settlement with a foreign country, 

Goods shipped airectly to France before 
the publication of notice No. 317 in the 
French Journal Officiel and which have not 
been placed in bonded warehouse or held in 
bond in customs custody may be imported 
into France without a license Necessary 
proofs must be given under conditions pro- 
vided for in artitle II of the French Customs 
Code. 

|See FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of March 
6 and April 10, 1948, for the provisions of 
notice No. 299.] 





Naval Store Importers, Dealers, Producers, 
and Exporters—Canada. 

Naval Store Importers, Dealers, Producers, 
and Exporters—New Zealand. 

Neon-Sign Manufacturers—Switzerland. 

Office-Supply and Equipment Importers 
and Dealers—Philippine Republic. 

Oil Burners Importers, Dealers, and In- 
stallers—Argentina. 

Oils (Animal, Fish, and Vegetable) Im- 
porters, Dealers, Producers, Refineries, and 
Exporters—Colombia. 

Paint and Varnish Importers and Dealers 
Belgium. 

Paper and Stationery Importers and Deal- 
ers—Siam. 

Paper and Stationery Importers and Deal- 
ers—Trinidad. 


Paper and Stationery Importers and Deal- 
ers—United Kingdom. 

Petroleum Industry—Venezuela. 

Printers, Lithographers, Engravers, and 
Publishers—Angola. 


Refrigerated Warehouses—Philippine Re- 


public. 

Safes, Safe-Deposit Boxes, and Vault 
Manufacturers—Argentina. 

Show-Case Manufacturers—-Mexico 


Sporting Goods, Toy and Game Importers 
and Dealers-——-Honduras. 

Tanneries—Paraguay. 

Travel Agencies—Argentina 

Waste-Paper and Rag Importers and Deal- 
ers—Belgium. 

Zipper Manufacturers—France. 
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